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At the Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., held on 
January 27th, 1942, the following Trustees were elected 
for a term of three years, ending January, 1945: Mr. 
Henry James, Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. J. B. Rhine, Dr. 
Mark W. Richardson, and Dr. Bernard F. Riess. 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees immediately 
following the Annual Meeting Dr. George H. Hyslop was 
re-elected President of the Society for the year 1942. Mrs. 
John J. Whitehead, Jr. was re-elected Secretary and Mr. 
Lawson Purdy was re-elected Treasurer. Dr. Gardner Mur- 
phy was elected First Vice-President, Dr. Mark W. 
Richardson Second Vice-President, and Mr. Thomas H. 
Pierson Honorary Vice-President. 


At the regular monthly Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
on February 24th, 1942, the President reappointed the fol- 
lowing Chairmen of Committees until January, 1943: Dr. 
Gardner Murphy, Research; Mrs. John J. Whitehead, Jr., 
Publications; Mr. Lawson Purdy, Finance. Mrs. Richard 


L. Kennedy, Jr. was appointed Chairman of a Membership 
Committee. 
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The Biological Approach to Psychic Phenomena 


GEORGE H. HYSLOP, M. D. 


Professor Oliver Reiser presented in a brief way in the 
Journal of the A.S.P.R. for January, 1942, his concept of 
emergent evolution as it applies to the so-called supernormal 
faculties of man. Professor Reiser would perhaps not 
object to the following quotations from his paper: 


“Among the theories proposed to explain psychical phe- 
nomena is the hypothesis of a World Mind, a being or 
reality that knows all things, serves as the medium of com- 
munication between human individuals in telepathic rapport, 
and makes possible clairvoyance and precognition . . . 


“An alternative theory . . . is provided by the current 
theory of emergent evolution. In this view nature’s evolu- 
tionary course leads to the development of historically new 
and unpredictable traits and features of the organisms 
which evolve, so that such psychic attributes as clairvoyance 
and telepathy, or the ‘extra-sensory’ faculties, are the 
emergent outcome of evolving beings in process of forming 
a new organism—a whole which includes the prior elements 
(individual human beings) just as the individual human 
organism has been the emergent outcome of cells which 
were synthesized into the unity of the organism-as-a- 
whole. . 


“ .. If, like some neurologists, we believe that the brain 
is not yet a finished product, but at the present time 
merely represents an intermediate stage in its evolution, 
we have a possible biological basis for the doctrine that 
still higher functions remain to be evolved. Thus we might 
hopefully suppose that a great composite being is beginning 
to emerge and reveal its form in the extra-sensory percep- 
tions, which today therefore appear as but feeble and 
flickering intimations of psychic powers yet to be devel- 
oped... ! 
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“Does thought exist for the purpose of guiding and 
changing our actions, or does human action proceed accord- 
ing to physiological patterns, of which ‘thought’ is merely 
a justification ? 


‘ 


‘... If you believe that ideas are ‘dynamogenic,’ that 
ideas are not merely a cortical fermentation, you then 
have on your hands the problem of how an immaterial 
entity like an idea can produce results in the physical world. 
How does the mind act on the body and thus eventually 
effect changes in the physical and social worlds? Philos- 
ophers of a certain school have spent much time on this 
problem, and the problem is still unsolved. How you dis- 
pose of the issue depends on your philosophical theory, and 
that is still a matter of controversy. Psychical research alone 
promises to give us a decisive answer to the questions 


raised by philosophers when they debate the mind-body 
problem.” 


Professor Reiser’s implication that the psychic faculties 
are perhaps analogous to mutation phenomena has one 
serious weakness. He seems to assume that ESP is a 
manifestation of some new evolutionary phase. This impli- 
cation is denied by the fact that in some instances dogs 
have given evidence of possessing supernormal faculties. 
Perhaps it is more correct to say that more than one mem- 
ber of the animal kingdom possesses psychic faculties— 
whatever they may be. 


Students of psychical research have published ample 
proof that some individuals possess a supernormal faculty. 
Some phenomena have been well argued as demonstrating 
survival of personality after death and as instigated or 
directed by discarnate intelligence. Other phenomena have 
no apparent bearing upon the theory of survival. 


If one accepts the survival of personality as demonstrated, 
it nevertheless remains a fact that the living human mind 
operates in a body and manifests itself through the use 
and activities of the various structures and organs of the 
body. Thus, personality as we know it is bound by the 
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limitations of body structure and function, although to an 
extent not fully measured. 

Assuming the philosophical importance of survival of 
bodily death, psychical research need not limit its inquiry 
to the accumulation of data bearing upon this hypothesis. 
Whether or not supernormal phenomena are manifesta- 
tions of a faculty or faculties existing in all people, it seems 
to be true that such manifestations occur only sporadically, 
or with any frequency, in a small percentage of the popula- 
tion. This leads to the question: What conditions facilitate 
or inhibit the phenomena? What physical or mental proc- 
esses, and what biological characteristics are correlated 
with supernormal phenomena? The techniques of the bio- 
logical sciences—physiology, biochemistry, and psychology 
in particular—must be employed in an attempt to identify 
or isolate these relevant characteristics. 

Investigation of psychic phenomena has to depend, of 
course, on suitable human subjects. For decades psychical 
research has concerned itself largely with so-called sub- 
jective or mental phenomena. Through this approach 
methods have been worked out for differentiating the pre- 
sumably supernormal from the normal, and theories have 
been developed about trance and other dissociated mental 
states. These theories have been extended or applied to 
non-trance phenomena, including telepathy or ESP, pre- 
cognition, psychometry, and so on. 


The investigation of physical phenomena in mediums has 
been retarded by two grave handicaps. First, potential 
subjects for study frequently put forth their own theories, 
thus demanding conditions inconsistent with and precluding 
the use of methods planned by the investigators. Secondly, 
apparatus for accurately recording such phenomena as 
may occur has been difficult to devise and use. 

Experienced investigators in psychical research have 
recognized that attention has to be given to the normal 
aspect of the personality of the medium and that allowance 
must be made for the fact that varying amounts of medium- 
istic phenomena are not in any way supernormal. 
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From the broadest standpoint, it can be assumed that 
since mediums are human beings they are subject to the 
same biological laws which govern other human beings, 
and that mediumistic phenomena, whether normal or super- 
normal, must follow some natural laws. The assumption 
that a medium is a person possessing a faculty not shared 
by the rest of humanity, or shared only to a slight extent, 
leads us nowhere unless we can enumerate and measure 
the similarities and differences between mediums and non- 
mediums, thus discovering the conditions that accompany 
or have some causal connection with apparent supernormal 
phenomena. 

The science of psychology has made great advances in the 
last thirty years, and it has become more than ever neces- 
sary for psychical researchers to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in this field. The investigator should, for example, 
possess an adequate understanding of every subject’s per- 
sonality type, and should acquire an understanding of the 
subject’s or medium’s life experiences as possibly directly 


or indirectly associated with the occurrence of supernormal 
phenomena. 


Scientists interested in problems of the human constitu- 
tion have attempted to evaluate the role played by heredity, 
as well as various physical and mental experiences after 
birth, in determining the characteristics of the individual 
adult. Morphology or body structure type, and glandular 
and other chemical or physiological processes seem to be 
correlated with certain mental traits or characteristics. 
Inheritance may determine some individual tendencies to 
behave or react in a given way to experiences. The occur- 
rence of special talents or aptitudes is apparently influenced 
by heredity, if, indeed, it is not solely due to it. 

Therefore, a medium must be studied from more than 
one point of view if psychical research hopes to come to 
any final conclusions about the phenomena of mediumship, 
or to understand the laws governing the occurrence of 
other phenomena now regarded as “supernormal.” It is 
Wise to remind the reader at this point that with increasing 
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knowledge the ‘“‘supernormal,” or inexplicable, becomes less 
and less mysterious, more subject to control, and hence 
approaches the “normal.” 

The broadly trained physician who is soundly oriented 
in the various biological sciences may appreciate as well 
as the philosopher the importance of the phenomena dealt 
with by psychical research. The physician who is suffi- 
ciently trained in psychology should not be too prone to 
explain the inexplicable as the product of some simple and 
well-known body activity. 

The literature of psychical research records instances of 
individuals who perhaps for the only time in their lives 
had a supernormal experience in the course of some serious 
illness, sometimes at so-called “crisis points,’ sometimes 
almost immediately before death. In addition to phenomena 
occurring in such circumstances, and likewise apparently 
influenced by some preceding or accompanying physical or 
mental illness, I recall several patients who have had seem- 
ingly supernormal experiences. I will now briefly describe 
the experiences of three of my patients. They had no 
previous knowledge of or special interest in psychic phe- 
nomena. 


1. For several years I dealt with a man who was a 
periodic drinker, his sprees usually lasting from two to 
four days. He had an unstable heredity and his personality 
development was not well balanced. 

An unaccountable restlessness and irritability would 
warn of an impending bout of drinking. It was during 
these prodromal phases that he had experiences character- 
istic of spontaneous telepathy. As soon as he began to 
drink he would disappear and two or three days later would 
find himself almost any place, without the slightest recol- 
lection of what had happened. To protect himself to some 
degree, he adopted the custom of putting on old clothes, 
limiting the amount of cash on his person, and providing 
himself with suitable identification. Although no one ever 
knew exactly what happened during his sprees, the fact 
that he sometimes came back to normal to find himself in 
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a tramp lodginghouse in a distant town, his clothes ruined 
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and his body covered with bruises, would imply that his 
precautions were an exercise of good judgment. 


This man might go more than a year without drinking 
abnormally, and he was able to carry on an occupational 
routine with reasonable efficiency. He never had any tele- 
pathic experiences during his apparently normal or stable 
phase. Members of his family and immediate circle came, 
through the years, to accept the telepathic phenomena as 
signs of impending trouble. 


2. A young adult had gone through considerable phys- 
ical stress while serving in the American army during the 
last war and for about four years after he was discharged 
from service he had a quite unstable nervous system. There 
were a number of episodes, each lasting a few months, dur- 
ing which he would have trouble sleeping, lose weight, and 
be in an altered mood. He also had a number of attacks 
characteristic of epilepsy. There were also several in- 
stances of sudden changes in mood, lasting only a few hours 
or days, during which he seemed to have an awareness of 
events at a distance. In some of these instances corrobora- 
tion was obtained at a later date. One striking experience, 
producing quite an emotional reaction in the patient, dealt 
with the visual impression of seeing a man in a German 
army uniform run over by a railroad locomotive as it 
emerged from a tunnel. Several weeks later the family 
received word from Germany that a young cousin, still 
serving in the German army, had been killed at the time 
of the impression and in the manner visualized. This patient 
was a tobacco-chewing truck driver with a grade school 


education and was the last person one would expect to be 
“sensitive.” 


3. A young married woman was suffering from an 
overactive thyroid gland and the emotional instability often 
accompanying such an ailment made it difficult for her to 
get along in her household. During a few months before 
she came to me as a patient and for several months after- 
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ward she was particularly upset because she was subject 
to sudden intense impressions, characterized by “witness- 
ing” various happenings to people whom she knew well. 
She invariably learned within a few days that the scenes 
she had “witnessed” actually occurred. As this woman 
recovered her health, the telepathic experiences disappeared. 
As was true in the second case, this woman had never con- 
cerned herself with psychical research or spiritualism, and 
her experiences were so distasteful to her that she would 
not submit to any sort of special study of them, nor even 
to the standard psychiatric inquiry which might have shed 
some light on them. 


In citing these cases I do not wish to imply that mediums 
or supernormal phenomena are medical problems, to be 
solved by a physician. There is no justification whatever 
for believing that mediums in general are “sick” people. 
I do believe, however, that these three cases show the im- 
portance of the biological approach to further study of 
mediumistic and other supernormal phenomena. 


In psychology, knowledge of the abnormal helps one to 
understand the normal. In the science of medicine, knowl- 
edge of disease amplifies knowledge of health. In psychical 
research, there may well be a comparable or analogous 
relationship between the special phenomena called super- 
normal and all the various normal phenomena occurring 
in the biological unit known as man. 
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Some Recent and Prospective Methods 
In Psychical Research 


WHATELY CARINGTON, M. A., M.Sc. 


In kindly inviting me to contribute to the JouRNAL on any 
phase of my experimental work in psychical research, the 
Chairman of the Publications Committee mentions my stud- 
ies in Trance Personalities as well as my more recent 
investigations in Paranormal Cognition. To discuss the 
former at the present time is unpleasantly suggestive of 
performing an autopsy on one’s own long-interred cadaver ; 
but I none the less welcome an opportunity of saying a few 
words on the subject with a view to putting the work con- 
cerned in fair perspective. 


It must first be freely admitted that what I called the 
Intermedium experiments, in which I sought for evidence 
of identity of two communicators as manifested through 
two or more different mediums, were far from being so 
successful as I at one time supposed. In fact, my first paper 
on this aspect of the work(1, 2, and 3) is an almost classical 
example of how the enthusiast may err in applying statis- 
tical methods if he does not command a more thorough 
knowledge of the subject, or more expert guidance, than 
was then available to me. This was duly pointed out by 
Dr. Thouless in his critical review of my work(4). Even in 
my last paper on this subject(5) the precautions I took in 
this regard now appear to have been less effective than I 
had reason to expect, and I would not now care to say more 
than that the figures were suggestive of some factor at work 
other than chance or the natural resemblances between the 
mediums. The experiment remains, however, one which 
would be very well worth repeating, in the somewhat 
unlikely event of there being available two or more com- 


municators capable of taking direct control through two 
or more mediums. 


In spite of the foregoing, I believe that the work as a 
whole had a definite positive value, and I write this largely 
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in the hope that investigators to whom mediums are avail- 
able may be induced to follow it up. | believe it may fairly 
be said to have demonstrated the possibility of applying 
entirely objective experimental methods to the study of the 
actual nature of trance personalities and of their relation 
to the normal personality ; I believe this to be of much greater 
long-term importance than the replicated accumulation of 
“evidential” material of the usual type. In particular, the 
discovery, if I may so dignify it, of the curious relationship 
which I termed “counter-similarity” between the Feda con- 
trol and the normal Leonard, showing a negative correla- 
tion between their reaction times, constituted a positive 
accession to knowledge which was not the less important 
for being unexpected. One of the first things we want to 
know is whether this relationship is a clear-cut and charac- 
teristic feature of all genuine controls, and what other 
features, if any, distinguish those which possess it from 
those which do not. 


But I should be sorry to see future work confined to the 
application of word-association tests such as I employed. 
On the contrary, it is particularly to be hoped that tests of 
other kinds, whether of general intelligence, specific abili- 
ties, or of “character,” will be brought to bear. Our present 
knowledge of the whole subject is so scanty that almost 
any properly conducted comparison of this kind between 
normal and trance personalities could scarcely fail to bring 
most welcome diminution of ignorance. 

The difficulties will admittedly be great, partly because 
we are by no means always sure just what it is that tests 
of this kind really are testing, but mainly because the condi- 
tions of trance are usually such as to preclude all the more 
convenient methods of working—notably those involving 
vision or writing—while, except in the relatively rare cases 
of “direct control,” all tests of communicators will have to 
be conducted by proxy, and this is likely to exclude all that 
depends on measurements of the time taken to react to a 
stimulus or to complete a task. 


None the less, it should not be beyond the wit of man to 
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devise, or select from the great number available, tests 
satisfying even such severe conditions as these, while the 
value of the light their results would be likely to throw on 
the most urgent problems of our subject can hardly be 
overestimated. If we find that the performances of normal 
and trance personalities are correlated with each other, 
whether positively or negatively, to a significantly greater 
extent than are randomly selected pairs of ordinary people, 
we shall conclude that the trance personality is no more 
than a disguised part or manifestation of the medium; but 
if the trance personalities, or any part of them, were to 
prove as independent of the medium’s normal personality 
as are randomly selected people from each other, then I 
think the case for the reality of their alleged autonomy 
would be appreciably strengthened. Such a result, if not 
directly then at least indirectly, would in turn strengthen 
the case for the occurrence of something in the nature of 
survival, though I think it wise to remind readers that 
there are real difficulties in deciding just what this term 
“survival” may reasonably be held to denote, as has been 
pointed out, for example, by Saltmarsh in a recent number 
of Proceedings S. P. R.(6) and by myself in an earlier 
paper(7). 

Finally, the experience of the English Society has amply 
shown the advantages to be reaped by a close cooperation 
between psychical research and medical science, and it is in 


this field that such cooperation is most easily secured and 
developed. 


Thus, there seems good reason for thinking that, despite 
the limited success of my own early work, to which, in 
honorable mention, the pioneer attempts of Mr. Hereward 
Carrington(8) should be added, further investigation on 
the same general lines would almost certainly prove a 
profitable if not an easy enterprise. 


Turning to the more recent work on the Paranormal 
Cognition of Drawings, I think I may fairly say that 
matters are much further advanced as regards both the 
present position and future prospects. 
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The technique used and results obtained in my first five 
experiments were described in a paper published simultane- 
ously in Proceedings S. P. R.(9) and the Journal of Para- 
psychology(10). Two further experiments, of a somewhat 
different type and each using about as many percipients 
(250) as all the first five, were reported, though not fully 
assessed, in a later issue of Proceedings S. P. R.(11). Since 
then a great deal more work has been done, the general 
tenor of which I shall indicate below; but before doing so 
I think it will be well to give a very brief outline of the 
general methods employed. 


On the operational side the procedure is simple enough. 
The experimenter makes, one by one and at convenient 
intervals of time, a series of simple, almost diagrammatic, 
drawings of single, preferably non-composite, familiar 
objects. These, known as Originals, must of course be pro- 
duced under conditions which absolutely prevent the per- 
cipients being able to see what is drawn or gaining knowledge 
of it in any normal way. There is no difficulty, as a rule, 
about this; most percipients have worked at a distance of 
many miles from the experimenter; but there is no objec- 
tion to a laboratory experiment if the experimenter is 
suitably screened, or preferably in a different room, and 
suitable precautions are taken against percipients “cribbing” 
from each other.* In the early experiments percipients were 
asked to try to “reproduce” the original; now I think it 
better—mainly in the interests of avoiding ambiguity—to 
ask them to write down what they think it represents, 
adding a small sketch of their own if they can. Usually a 
series of ten originals makes up an experiment, and some 
method of randomly selecting them must be employed so as 
to avoid the effects of possible topical influences and coinci- 
dental thinking. The percipients may work in a group as 
indicated above, or in their own homes synchronizing their 
attempts with the work of the experimenter, or the originals 


* The practice of “cribbing” would not, of course, increase the chance of 
success; but it would tend spuriously to magnify whatever result was 
obtained by treating as independent two or more attempts which were actually 
no more than one. 
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may be produced and “displayed” at set times on successive 
evenings. Under any of these conditions, which appear to 
exert a negligible effect, I have found it easy enough to 
obtain good results; that is to say, an experiment on any of 
these lines usually produces a crop of more or less unmistak- 
able “hits,” which give the prima facie impression of being 
too numerous to be plausibly attributable to chance. In fact, 
the indications are that, with groups of not less than 20 
percipients or the equivalent (say, 200 drawings or more), 
such a result may be expected with considerable confidence, 
provided that the originals used do not happen to be unusu- 
ally rare, and provided also that the percipients can be 
restrained from the common tendency to put down what 
they know must be wrong—as by drawing geometrical dia- 
grams or vague scenes, describing their experienced or 
imagined sensations, indulging in occult fantasies, etc. The 
trouble begins, as usual, with the task of assessment; that 
is to say, with the attempt to determine whether the impres- 
sion of success is veridical or whether it is likely to be no 


more than the result of wish-thinking applied to chance 
coincidences. 


The difficulty arises, of course, from the fact that, in 
contrast to experiments in card guessing, we have no a priori 
probabilities to rely on, so that we are obliged to use purely 
empirical methods. In my own case, when I first started, 
there was not even any antecedently accumulated body of 
data to guide me, and I therefore was forced to adopt the 
procedure known as “cross-scoring” as the only practicable 
method. This consists in arranging for a suitable judge 
to “score” (i.e., count hits made by) all the percipients’ 
drawings of two or more experiments against all the originals 
of those experiments, the material being so shuffled that 
the judge cannot, even if he wish, bias the scoring in either 
direction. From the data so obtained it is easy to calculate 
whether the extent (if any) to which percipients score rela- 
tively more hits on originals used in their own experiment 
than on those used in others is compatible with the hypothe- 
sis that chance determined factors alone are operative. 
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In my early work I placed virtually no restriction on the 
judge, who was accordingly free to use his imagination and 
fancy to any desired extent, and to base his assignments of 
hits on vague resemblances of shape alone, on associations 
of any kind, or on such other notions as might appeal to 
him. The effect of this subjective factor has been exten- 
sively misunderstood—e.g., in (10) pp. 153 ff. Subject to 
certain somewhat academic possibilities discussed in (11), 
this subjective element cannot, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed, in any way invalidate the statistical treatment applied; 
as indeed should be evident from the fact that if the judge 
lacks the data from which to determine what markings will 
be favorable no amount of fancy will tell him. 


On the other hand, the whole procedure has many and 
grave disadvantages from the practical point of view. Good 
judges are hard to find, while, if any latitude at all be 
allowed, no two will adopt quite the same standard. The 
labor is excessive and may involve extensive reduplication; 
to obviate precognitive and retrocognitive effects it is neces- 
sary to compare only such batches of material as are well 
separated in time; and the results obtained are of little value 
apart from purely test purposes. In short, it is a thoroughly 
inconvenient method, and I have accordingly abandoned it 
altogether for general use. 


What is needed is a method which will enable any ordinary 
experimenter to assess the results of his experiment in the 
course of two or three hours work in the light of the largest 
possible mass of external material. To make this possible 
I have recently compiled a Catalogue showing the frequen- 
cies of occurrence of all objects drawn or mentioned by the 
741 percipients of my first seven experiments. This runs 
to about 9000 items under about 1200 headings, and it is 
hoped that it will shortly be available for general use. From 
it we can at once determine the mean empirical probability 
of a percipient, working in a ten-original experiment of the 
type described, drawing any particular object when that 
object is not used as an original; this is what we want to 
know. For example, of these 741 percipients 73 drew Cats 
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and Cat was not used as an original in any of the experi- 
ments concerned; so, if we use Cat in an experiment with, 
say, 20 percipients, we should expect to find about two Cats 
among their drawings if nothing but chance were at work. 
If we were to find, say, five, we should suspect the operation 
of some other cause. Naturally, this involves the assumption 
that the percipients of the experiment to be assessed are 
broadly similar to those whose drawings were catalogtred, 
i.e, normal persons of Western culture; the procedure 
would presumably give misleading results if applied to 
idiots, Esquimaux, or the world-citizens of a thousand 
years hence. 

The mathematical treatment need not be discussed here; 
but I may say that I have found it possible, by a slight 
adaptation of the “Fisher scores” used for other purposes 
(12: cf. also 13), to devise a plan whereby, apart of course 
from the actual counting of hits, and with the aid of tables 
which I hope to issue with the Catalogue, the whole of the 
computational work can be carried out in a few minutes. 

In applying this procedure of “Catalogue scoring” I 
have found it necessary to maintain a high degree of 
literalism in counting hits, and in particular to ignore all 
vague resemblances of shape alone and all associative con- 
nections. The Catalogue can give the number of definite and 
unmistakable Cats, but it cannot give the number of scrawls 
which fancy might regard as more or less cat-like, or the 
number of objects which ingenuity might associate with the 
animal. ‘This involves the occasional sacrifice of what may 
well be genuine hits, but the indications are that this is more 
often profitable than not, while it has the great compensating 
advantage of placing the whole procedure on an almost 
perfectly objective level. 

The technique as a whole has been well tried out, as 
regards both operation and assessment. Final figures are 
not yet available, but I think that of the many independently 
conducted experiments that have been performed, of which 
there are about thirty at the time of writing, a very large 
majority will be found to give a positive result and that this 
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will be significant in a satisfactory proportion of cases. : If 
this anticipation proves correct, as I have little doubt that it 
will, we shall be in possession of an essentially repeatable 
technique, which is the most important instrument of prog- 
ress in any science. 


I cannot of course guarantee, and should not even expect, 
that this technique will be successful in every instance of 
its application, and there are probably plenty of difficulties 
still to be overcome, but I think the present indications are 
sufficiently propitious to justify my urging the desirability 
of it being tried out by as many experimenters and with as 
many groups of percipients as possible so soon as the neces- 
sary equipment is available. I do not say this on any per- 
sonal grounds, but because I have the strongest conviction 
that the development and dissemination of a simple and 
satisfactory technique that anyone can use is by far the 
greatest contribution that could be made to the subject at 
the present time. Scientists may be rightly sceptical of 
phenomena, however spectacular, which can only be elicited 
from special “sensitives,” under special conditions, and sub- 
ject to elaborate precautions; they cannot, however, ignore 
results, no matter how humble, which happen again and 
again among ordinary folk. And once we can induce ordinary 
working psychologists to undertake simple experiments of 
this kind as a part of their regular routine, it will not be 
long, I think, before the spectacular discoveries will come 
along almost of their own accord, and the study of para- 
normal psychology be recognized as of the fundamental 
importance that it is. 


It is on this note that I should like to conclude my 
remarks. There will be some who feel, not unnaturally, 
that to concern ourselves with the development of para- 
normal psychology is no more than a frivolous and irre- 
sponsible waste of time so long as our nations are involved 
in a struggle of unprecedented danger and ferocity—and 
particularly because, if we do not win it, there will be no 
room left in life for parapsychology or any other worthwhile 
activity at all. 
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Subject, however, to the overriding proviso that any 
contribution we can make to victory must have first priority, 
I cannot assent to this view; on the contrary, I believe that, 
for those who have the opportunity, continued work in our 
subject has stronger claim than almost anything else. 


Before very long we shall have to face the task of building 
a new world fit for human beings to live in; but it is hardly 
to be supposed that we shall succeed completely at the first 
attempt. It seems much more likely that we shall enter on 
a period of social experiment in which the raw material of 
our structures will be humanity itself, and our success will 
depend in the long run entirely on how wide and deep is our 
understanding of the capacities and needs of human nature. 
In so far as we lack such knowledge we shall be as handi- 
capped and liable to disaster as an engineer ignorant of 
metallurgy. And if, as all the work on our subject seems 
to suggest, there lies behind the manifest peaks and promon- 
tories of our personalities a whole hinterland of scarcely 
suspected potentialities, in which perhaps even the rudi- 
ments of a true social consciousness may be found latent, 
it would be criminal folly to regard as less than most urgent 
any chance we have of increasing our knowledge of these 
possibilities for the common good. 


Thus, remembering the trivial rubbings of amber which 
led step by step to modern electrical science, and the Biblical 
grain of mustard seed, those who like to take long-term 
views will probably agree that few activities are less waste 
of time than parapsychology, even in these days of stress. 
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Psychical Research, Old and New 


H. F. SALTMARSH 


It must be obvious to anyone conversant with the develop- 
ments of the past ten or fifteen years that a far-reaching 
change in the methods of psychical research has taken 
place, that not only the standpoint from which the problems 
are attacked has been shifted, but also that a different kind 
of weapon is being employed. 


In what may be called the classic epoch, the early days 
of the (English) Society for Psychical Research when 
Myers and Gurney were at the peak of their activity, the 
chief preoccupation of psychical research was the collection 
of accounts of spontaneous cases, the examination of cor- 
roborating witnesses, classification of the various types of 
phenomena, and the construction of a terminology adapted 
to the needs of the inquiry. This last, which is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any attempt at scientific study, 
entails a certain amount of theorizing and it is worthy of 
note that the general lines which have been and still are 
being followed were laid down by the early workers when 
they coined or adopted such terms as telepathy and clair- 
voyance. Whether they were justified in drawing the dis- 
tinctions which are implied by the use of their terminology 
is a matter which merits exhaustive discussion, but before 
that discussion can be fruitfully undertaken it seems to me 
that far more knowledge than we yet possess of the modus 
operandi of the paranormal faculty will have to be acquired. 

In regard to the records collected and published, the 
rules of evidence laid down at the outset were sufficiently 
rigorous to ensure the reliability of the material. It appears, 
so far as we are able to judge, that these rules have been 
well observed on the whole, and I think that we can say 
with confidence that any case which has been accepted for 
publication by the S. P. R. is good evidence. No doubt 
there were differences of opinion between investigators and 
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some may have taken a more lenient view than others; for 
example, some later critics think that Myers might have 
been inclined to accept cases which Mrs. Sidgwick would 
have rejected as being not quite up to standard. However, 
I consider that the mass of evidence, taken by and large, to 
be found in the publications of the S. P. R. can be safely 
accepted as suitable material on which the student can work. 


I should like to draw attention here to one minor point. 
There is a disposition, no doubt often quite unconscious, to 
discount the value of a case simply because it is old. This 
is, of course, quite illogical, for if the record was true at 
the time it was collected, it remains true however many 
years have elapsed. Yet, though illogical, I fancy that the 
attitude is somehow natural; at any rate I confess that I 
am not entirely free from it myself for I find that I always 
look at the date when studying a case and feel a certain 
relief should I see that it is comparatively recent. I have 
to tell myself that if Mrs. Sidgwick, Richard Hodgson, or 
Edmund Gurney were satisfied I may rest content in their 
judgment. In this matter it is not as if we had made dis- 
coveries which throw such fresh light on the psychological 
causes involved as to render us more clear-sighted in dis- 
tinguishing the false from the true; the early investigators 
were just as well equipped for the task as we are today and 
we certainly cannot claim any superiority over them in 
shrewdness or judgment of character. 


Experiment, however, though not entirely lacking, did 
not in the early days occupy a large place in psychical 
research. There was, it is true, a certain amount of experi- 
mentation in telepathy and there was also Gurney’s impor- 
tant work on hypnosis, but it should be remarked that even 
when experiments were undertaken a statistical analysis of 
the results was rarely resorted to. 


In working on the well-known Census of Hallucinations 
statistical methods were employed to a limited extent, but 
these were of the simplest kind and amounted to little more 
than the presentation of the figures and the plotting of 
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graphs. The elaborate refinements such as are used today 
in the assessment of the results of experimental work were 
not attempted. It is true, of course, that the mathematical 
treatment of statistics has made great strides since the day 
of Myers and Gurney, but it is perhaps questionable whether, 
even if the technique had been available, they would have 
employed it; their temperament and methods of investiga- 
tion were not, it seems to me, wholly in sympathy with such 
an approach. 

There is a sense in which what might be called experi- 
mentation was employed to a considerable extent even in 
the early days. I refer to investigations into the phenomena 
of trance mediumship, automatic writing, scrying, and so 
on. This may be called experimental in that the phenomena 
are deliberately sought and the stage set for their produc- 
tion. But in another sense it differs materially from the 
experimentation of much contemporary research. When an 
investigator today plans an experiment he usually sets out 
to obtain one particular kind of phenomenon, frequently in 
its most simple form, and he so arranges the conditions that 
the calculation of probabilities may be employed to evaluate 
the results. In earlier experiments with mediums and 
automatists the attitude of the experimenter was rather to 
set the operation in motion and to see what he got. The 
difference is as wide as that between field work in an obser- 
vational science such as anthropology or ecology and the 
laboratory work of the chemist or physicist. The first is 
qualitative, the second mainly quantitative. 


If we attempt to assess the relative merits of the two 
methods we find advantages and disadvantages on both 
sides. The first and most obvious advantage of the spon- 
taneous phenomena is that they are what might be described 
as more intense—they stand out in striking contrast against 
the background of normal events. They present the para- 
normal faculty in its most pronounced form. If I may use 
a metaphor to compare the two methods, the first is like the 
old-time mining in which nuggets and dust of pure gold are 
obtained by the simple process of panning, whereas the new 
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technique deals with low-grade ore by utilizing complicated 
mechanical and chemical processes. Spontaneous phenomena 
have the further advantage of being natural products and 
thus exhibit the variety and richness of unalloyed nature; 
the purely experimental material is, on the other hand, more 
of a synthetic product, it is to some extent artificial—though 
not, of course ersatz—in that it is induced and rigidly 
controlled. From the characteristic of greater intensity a 
further advantage for the spontaneous phenomena arises; 
they are easier to detect and do not require any delicate and 
difficult statistical technique for their evaluation. 


In the evaluation of experimental work the main pre- 
occupation is to eliminate chance; owing to the low-grade 
ore on which most of the work is done elaborate methods 
of statistical analysis are required, whereas with the greater 
part of the spontaneous phenomena the hypothesis of chance 
is so wildly improbable that it cannot be seriously advanced. 

There is one further point which should be mentioned. 
I think that for most people good spontaneous cases tend 
to carry more conviction than purely experimental data; 
there is a warmth and vividness about them which strikes 
home with far greater force than is possible in the case of 
the abstract figures of the statistician. There are, on the 
other hand, certain people to whom the bald statement that 
P= 10 gives greater satisfaction than would any number 
of phantasms of the living or dead, or any communications, 
however veridical, through mediumship. 


Whether this should be classed as an advantage or the 
reverse for spontaneous phenomena is a debatable question. 
Strictly speaking, the degree of conviction is irrelevant in 
scientific inquiry; did we all live in the pure intellectual 
atmosphere of the statistician we should, no doubt, frown 
upon any influence on our judgment by emotional factors 
and rest content to subsist on a diet of figures. But we 
cannot be satisfied on this diet alone for we are human as 
well as scientific. 

So far the advantage seems to rest with the spontaneous 
phenomena ; further consideration may reverse the position. 
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The outstanding handicap under which the investigator 
of spontaneous cases must work is that he has to rely upon 
observation and human testimony. Only rarely has he the 
good fortune to witness any of the phenomena at first hand. 
Observation, even for the trained man and in circumstances 
which have been specially designed to facilitate it, is liable 
to be difficult; where the observer is untrained, where the 
facts to be observed are unexpected and the circumstances 
of their occurrence uncontrolled, where their bizarreness 
may lead to confusion and error, observation must be a 
hundredfold more difficult. 


Moreover, human testimony is notoriously unreliable, 
memory is fickle, and accounts of incidents tend to become 
embroidered with repetition and distorted with the lapse 
of time. The common experience of the courts of law is 
sufficient to show us how hard it is to establish the truth 
from the testimony of witnesses. 


In most walks of life, however, decisions have to be taken 
on data which the scientist would reject, quite properly from 
his point of view, as being totally unreliable; yet the issues 
which hang upon these decisions may be of the greatest 
magnitude: victory in war, success in business or politics 
depend upon the ability to form correct judgments on the 
basis of what, from the standpoint of the scientist, seems 
very inadequate information, much of which rests upon 
human observation and testimony. 


The modern experimenter is in a far more favorable 
situation. He arranges conditions so that he has to look for 
only one phenomenon and this is often easy to observe 
because of its simplicity. He can take precautions against 
errors in observation and in some instances, e.g., in G. N. M. 
Tyrrell’s experiments, a mechanical device is substituted for 
the human observer. Recording errors are minimized by 
checking and counterchecking and the tangible records 
remain for study at leisure. As a rule conditions are so 
arranged that there is a plain choice between success and 
failure; the card, or whatever the target may be, is called 
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either correctly or incorrectly. There is no halfway-house. 
In Carington’s experiments in the Paranormal Cognition 
of Drawings this is not so—success or failure is a matter 
of judgment—but here a special technique has been devised 
to compensate for any weakness arising from the method. 


Finally, the great criterion of scientific experimental 


work has been satisfied, viz, the experiments are repeatable 
at will. 


It may be said, therefore, that the conclusions which can 
be drawn from the modern experimental work in psychical 
research rest upon a far surer foundation than those arrived 
at by the earlier investigators; they are such as can com- 
mand acceptance by official science once they have passed all 
the tests that scientific criticism can impose. The question 
therefore arises : Should all the energies of psychical research 
be devoted entirely to the new experimental methods and 
the older type of investigation discarded? 


In my opinion the answer is, emphatically, no. 


While admitting to the full the greater security of the 
conclusions arrived at, it seems to me that modern experi- 
mental methods have a strictly limited function to perform. 
This function is twofold: (1) to confirm the conclusions 
at which the investigators of non-experimental phenomena 
have arrived and to lend them the weight of scientific author- 
ity, and (2) by varying the conditions of the experiment to 
attempt to discover the nature and modus operandi of the 


paranormal faculty and the conditions under which it 
operates. 


The successful performance of this function, however, 
does not exhaust the possibilities of advance in knowledge; 


‘there still remains a wide field in which workers adopting 


the earlier methods may find full and profitable employment. 
With so large a territory only partially explored, the pioneer 
and the frontiersman are still needed. They can push for- 
ward on their adventurous journeys with a feeling of added 
security in the knowledge that behind them is an army of 
patient workers consolidating the early gains and thus pro- 
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viding a safe and solid base from which they may draw 
supplies and to which they can retreat if need be. 

The richness and variety of the material with which such 
a worker has to deal gives him ample scope for inventiveness 
and ingenuity. He should be hardy, tough, ready to meet 
all obstacles, and courageous enough to withstand opposi- 
tion and ridicule. He should be contemptuous of convention 
and prepared to launch out into adventures which might 
appear preposterous and foolhardy to the sober worker in 
the quantitative field. His motto should be, L’audace et 
encore de l’audace et toujours de l’audace, yet his audacity 
should be tempered with the coolheaded wariness of the 
experienced explorer. 

For various reasons, some of which are known and others 
unknown, the supply of fresh cases of spontaneous phe- 
nomena reported to the Society for Psychical Research has 
fallen off very sharply in the last few years, but there is no 
reason to suppose that such phenomena no longer occur. 
This, though unfortunate, need be no obstacle to useful 
work in the field. There exists in the records an almost 
inexhaustible supply of material of all kinds available to 
anyone who cares to use it. If fresh cases in large numbers 
were to be reported it is unlikely that they would show any 
new types of phenomena; in any case there is still plenty 
of work to be done on the material in hand. In fact the 
modern worker may congratulate himself on not having to 
spend his time and energy on the laborious task of checking 
evidence for this spade-work has already been done for him. 

If I were asked to advise anyone wishing to enter the 
field of psychical research for the first time, I would recom- 
mend that first of all a careful study should be made of 
such classic works as Phantasms of the Living and Myers’ 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, to be 
followed by a long period of browsing among the volumes of 
Proceedings and Journals of the S. P. R. and the A. S. P. R. 
This study of the literature should give a good general view 
of the subject. It is pretty clear that no single investigator 
can now embrace all the various branches of psychical 
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research, some degree of specialization is unavoidable, but 
before selecting the aspect which most appeals to him the 
student should through reading acquire some knowledge of 
the field as a whole. 

The position today appears to me to be as follows: There 
is on record a great mass of evidence of good quality and 
although some work, much of it very good, has already been 
done in coordinating, cataloguing and classifying, and also, 
to a lesser extent, in attempting to formulate working 
hypotheses, much remains to be done. There is still ample 
scope for devising new working methods and for formulat- 
ing fresh hypotheses. As the present President of the 
Society for Psychical Research, Professor H. H. Price, has 
said, “We may safely predict that it will be the timidity of 
our hypotheses and not their extravagance which will pro- 
voke the derision of posterity.” 

I would now, with some diffidence, like to suggest what 
seems to me a promising plan of action. Having arranged 
his material and made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
it, the student should subject it to strict logical treatment; 
let him see how far he can go by using methods such as those 
employed by the psychologist or other scientific worker. I 
fancy he will find that the results are mainly negative and 
that his conclusions are indecisive; for almost any hypothesis 
there will be alternatives and the assessment of their relative 
probabilities will be found to be a matter of very great 
difficulty. Strict mathematical treatment such as is so 
successfully employed by the pure experimentalists on their 
less complex data will be impossible. However, it is this 
very indecisiveness which provides an opportunity for ad- 
vance by other methods. Were the findings to be definite 
and logically impeccable it might be held by some to put an 
end to the matter. I myself cannot agree with this opinion; 
I hold that the question does not arise, since the conclusions 
which can be drawn by rigidly orthodox logic are permissive 
of speculative adventure. 

Logic is, after all, only a tool used by the mind; it can- 
not, or at least it should not, arrogate to itself the status of 
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sole and final arbiter of truth. In the final resort all logical 
inference rests upon intuition, that is to say, the intuitive 
acceptance of a few fundamental principles. Its authority 
is strictly limited to its own province and depends on the 
assumption of the truth of its axioms. It is open to anyone 
to question this assumption, particularly when the intuitions 
on which the axioms are based come into conflict with other 
intuitions. But it would be out of place here to attempt to 
discuss this matter fully as it would entail an incursion into 
the debatable realms of metaphysics. 


I would like, however, to suggest that the student should 
not permit himself to be terrorized by the logician. He 
should boldly criticize the fundamental principles and refuse 
to take it for granted that the axioms and categories con- 
stitute the immutable boundaries of possibility. 

The method which I have adopted myself is to imagine 
some relaxation of temporal and spatial conditions—total 
or partial emancipation from one or several of the logical 
categories—and then to review the phenomena in question 
in that light. As an example I might cite my investigation 
into precognition and the suggestion which I made of an 
extension of the length of the specious present for the sub- 
liminal mind(1). This was an attempt to discover whether 
a relaxation of normal temporal conditions would afford a 
possible explanatory hypothesis for this most puzzling phe- 
nomenon. Whether it was successful or not is not for me 
to say, but, whatever the final judgment may be, I contend 
that the experiment was worth trying. That it would be 
fully successful was not, of course, to be expected, but it 
might point the way to further and more fruitful excursions 
into the realm of theory; on the other hand, if it could be 
shown that it definitely failed, at least one possible alterna- 
tive would have been eliminated and thus a small advance 
made. 

Another example is the suggestion which has frequently 
been made of a common subliminal to account for telepathy. 
This involves a relaxation of the category of numbers and 
assumes that the rigid distinction of individuality—the 
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incompatibilty between the one and the many, between unity 
and plurality—is overridden at some level of being. 

It may be urged that in all such discussions we cannot 
get away from logic; we are compelled by the nature of our 
minds to employ it and to seek to draw inference from data. 
This is no doubt true to a certain extent, for we cannot 
escape from the thralldom of language and language is per- 
meated through and through with logic. But in spite of 
this handicap something can be done and, in fact, in other 
human activities it has been done. Who will say, for instance, 
that the inspired poets in all ages have not been able to 
some extent to transcend logic and, by using language, to 
soar above language. What is needed above all else is an 
extra-logical technique capable of dealing with those aspects 
of reality which lie beyond the frontiers of the categories 
of time and space—that is to say, with the non-determined, 
with ethical and aesthetic values, with extra-sensory percep- 
tion, and with those vague and fugitive manifestations of 
the independent activity of the free human spirit when it 
seems to escape from its bodily prison. We may use logical 
arguments to demonstrate the limitations of logic, but we 
need other methods to operate in the region beyond those 
limits. Is it not possible that our non-intellectual intuitions, 
our power to appreciate values, may help us and that, follow- 
ing the lead of the poets, musicians, and painters, we may 
venture into the unknown and gather at least some of the 
fruit from the tree of knowledge that grows there? 

I do not for a moment belittle the work of the experi- 
mentalist, for it is as necessary and valuable as that of the 
explorer. It would be an impertinence on my part to make 
any suggestions in his sphere, but I do plead that the other 
aspect of psychical research be not neglected. The material 
is there waiting for workers, and it offers the prospect of 
the most exciting mental adventures—a voyage of discovery 


and exploration into a territory as yet hardly more than 
suspected. 
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A Layman Looks At Psychical Research 


CHARLES E. OZANNE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Editor of this JourNAL, knowing that I have for a 
long time been interested in psychical research, kindly 
invited me to contribute an article. I am unable to offer 
a technical discussion such as those which appear in the 
Journal of Parapsychology, and occasionally in other pro- 
fessional psychological publications. Investigation in this 
field has become so specialized that only those who have 
had long training in laboratory procedure and in statistical 
method can conduct it effectively. But as such persons are 
few in number, the great majority of those interested in 
the subject bringing to the consideration of it general intel- 
ligence only, it is perhaps a good thing that a review by 
one whose rank is with the laity should take its place with 
the more learned contributions. I should like to make this 
article a statement of personal opinion in regard to the 
general field of psychical research. Perhaps, then, some 
members of that vast general public that never reads the 
Journal of Parapsychology and that knows of psychical 
research mostly by fragments and clichés, may be induced 
to read this article and thereby gain a little better concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the problems with which the 
research workers are grappling. And as many of the papers 
in this JouRNAL deal with special topics, and do not seek 
to cover the field as a whole, perhaps even its regular 
readers may find that my survey will give them a somewhat 
broader understanding of the subject. Yes, and I venture 
to say that perhaps even the experts themselves, if they 
take a few moments of relaxation from the higher mathe- 
matics of probability, may find here and there something 
that is suggestive in this approach to the subject by a 
different method from theirs. 
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I. ExTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION 


First, then, I regard the existence of telepathy, or extra- 
sensory perception, to use the more inclusive term, as 
strongly probable. 


(a) I have been in touch with Professor J. B. Rhine and 
Professor Gardner Murphy for a long time, a connection 
kept up by frequent correspondence, and reinforced by 


personal contact. I have a high degree of regard for their 
work. 


(b) Consider a single case which came under their notice 
—the celebrated Riess case (1 and 2). Professor Bernard 
F. Riess, Assistant Professor of Psychology at Hunter 
College in New York City, heard Professor Rhine lecture 
in the Fall of 1936 to the Psychology and Education Club 
of the College on the subject of extra-sensory perception. 
Riess was critical and skeptical. He discussed Rhine’s lec- 
ture in a class in general psychology. A group of students 
who were interested wished to try some experiments for 
themselves. One of them volunteered the information that 
he had a friend who seemed to have the power under dis- 
cussion to a very high degree. He suggested that they try 
this friend and see what the results were. Professor Riess 
consented, thinking that it would illustrate the situation with 
a proper emphasis. The subject of the experiment, a student 
and teacher of music, twenty-six years old, was tested with 
the usual ESP cards. The experiment was continued at 
irregular intervals over a period of three or four months. 
Professor Riess, who exposed the successive cards, and 
the young lady who guessed the symbols on them were in 
separate homes about a quarter of a mile apart. There were 
in all 1850 card calls. 74 runs were made of 25 cards each. 
If chance alone were operating one would expect to find, of 
course, about 5 calls right in each run of 25, a little more 
or a little less. Actually the average of correct calls per run 
reached the astounding figure of 18.24. On one run the 
entire 25 were correctly called. On four runs 24 out of 25 
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calls were correct. In 31 runs out of 74 the score was 20 
or better out of 25. Shortly after the completion of this 
series the subject suffered a breakdown in health which 
interrupted the experimenting; when a second series was 
undertaken four months later the scores obtained were not 
high enough to be remarkable. 


What do the critics make of this case? Do they really 
think that the first series of scores was obtained by chance? 
Or did the young lady read the symbols on the cards that 
were distant from her by a quarter of a mile because she 
had exceptionally good eyesight? Incidently it might be 
remarked that it would seem well worth while to make 
extensive search for subjects capable of making high scores, 
for a single case as remarkable as that just described might 
advance the research more than a multitude of less notable 
ones. 

(c) Many other experimenters have obtained results that 
seem to require the assumption of the existence of extra- 
sensory perception to explain them. Reports of many such 
experiments are to be found in the volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Professor 
Rhine reviews the results of such work in the fourth chapter 
of his book, Extra-Sensory Perception after Sixty Years. 

(d) One of the most famous pieces of investigation 
undertaken by the Society for Psychical Research in the 
early years of its existence was the Census of Hallucina- 
tions. Suppose that a man seems to see before him a friend 
or relative who is really at a long distance from him. Later 
he learns that at just about the time when the vision ap- 
peared his friend was on the point of death, or was passing 
through some crisis in his life. We call such hallucinations 
veridical because they correspond to an actual event in the 
objective world. They seem to tell us something about what 
is happening to the friend. Now what the very able com- 
mittee which conducted the census was seeking to find out 
was this: Do veridical hallucinations constitute a greater per- 
centage of the total mass of hallucinations of the sane and 
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healthy than can be accounted for by chance coincidence? 
The inquiry strongly indicated that the number of veridical 
hallucinations was well above the number which would be 
expected to occur if chance alone were operating. I quote 
in their own words the weighty conclusion to which the 
members of the committee came: 


“Between deaths and apparitions of the dying persons a 
connection exists which is not due to chance alone.* This 
we hold as a proved fact. The discussion of its full implica- 
tions cannot be attempted in this paper;—nor perhaps, 
exhausted in this age.” (3) 

(e) The phenomena of mediumship have a very direct 
bearing on the question of extra-sensory perception. A 
medium in trance gives facts which she has no normal 
means of knowing, but which are known to the sitter, or 
were known to a deceased person. The phenomena are at 
times so striking that those who have known the deceased 
intimately have been convinced that they were in actual 
communication with the friend or relative who had passed 
on. The chief means of escape from such a conclusion lies 
in saying that the medium gained the knowledge tele- 
pathically from the sitter or from other living persons. But 
in order to explain all the data, the telepathic hypothesis 
must be admitted on a very far-reaching scale. I think that 
most of those who have made a really serious study of 
mediumistic phenomena are convinced that if spiritism is 
to be denied, telepathy of a very extensive sort must be 
admitted. It is fairly safe to say that in the attempt to 
explain the phenomena of mediumship you must accept 
either spiritism or telepathy; you cannot deny both. 





Suppose that my readers agree with me that the evidence 
makes it strongly probable that extra-sensory perception 
does exist. What of it? The possible consequences are two- 
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fold: the practical and the theoretical. Let us consider the 
practical first. 


Suppose that this power of supernormal perception could 
be developed until it reached a degree of reliability that 
made it available for use in our daily life. What then? Our 
means of communication constitute one of the major en- 
vironmental factors that give shape to our life as a whole. 
Change our means of communication with one another, and 
our social life is revolutionized. The progress through the 
centuries in our means of communication has been steadily 
from the gross and obvious to the ever more subtle. We 
have gone from letters carried by the pony express to mes- 
sages shot over the wires by a magic that is more wonderful 
than the fiction of the Arabian Nights, and we pass on from 
that to the still more surprising miracle of radio, by means 
of which the messages we send span mountain and ocean 
in completely invisible flight. Will the day come when we 
can communicate across land and water with no transmit- 
ting apparatus at all, merely by skillful use of the minds 
we all possess? If we take pleasure in indulging in flights 
of fancy, we have a good opportunity here in trying to 
imagine what such a world would be. I shall not draw the 
picture myself, but instead will let another do my imagining 
for me. The Literary Digest of April 24th, 1937, in an 
article telling about Rhine’s experiments at Duke University, 
quotes with apparent approval the prediction of a writer in 
the magazine Psychology. I requote, asking my readers, 
however, to absolve me from any responsibility for the views 
here expressed. 


“Some day,” the writer says, “I will be able to sit in the 
silence of my room here in New York and converse mentally 
with a friend in Los Angeles, and I will need neither sight 
nor hearing to do it. I will go even further in a prediction. 
Before 1950 you will be able to send out a mental flash to 
some friend, not knowing where that friend may be—and 
in a few moments you will receive a mental flash in return.” 
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I ascribe no particular measure of authority either to the 
above quotation or to the original magazine from which it 
was taken. Asa prediction, it cannot, of course, be regarded 
seriously, but as a question, it is entirely legitimate. If 
experimental evidence shows that extra-sensory perception 
exists, even in a very feeble form, a thoughtful man with 
any power of imagination will at once ask himself the ques- 
tion: To what practical results will this lead us if it is 
developed to a much higher degree? Of course one can say 
that it is absurd to extend the curve far out into space; 
yet again and again the prophets of the impossible have 
been discredited as discovery and invention have advanced. 
Professor Simon Newcomb, one of the most notable scien- 
tists that America has produced, at the close of an article 
in the North American Review in 1908, almost four years 
after the Wright brothers made their first flight, used these 
words (4): 

“The writer cannot see how any one who carefully weighs 
all that he has said can avoid the conclusion that the era 
when we shall take the flyer as we now take the train be- 
longs to dreamland.” 


But coming back to an attempt to appraise the present 
situation realistically, do the results thus far obtained in 
extra-sensory perception justify any such hopes as have 
been portrayed above? One of the most noteworthy features 
of the achievement up to date is the very low degree of 
power shown. In number, errors far exceed successes, and 
consequently very highly developed mathematical techniques 
are requisite to detect the phenomena under consideration, 
and to prove that significantly better than chance results 
have been secured. Evidently most of the results of ESP 
thus far fall very far short of the point at which they could 
be made available for the purposes of daily life. 

Of crucial importance in this discussion is the question 
whether ESP is an ability which is capable of development 
through practice and training. Let it be ever so feeble, 
even feebler than we at present find it, yet if we discover 
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that we can increase it by practice there is nothing for 
which we may not hope. But the studies of Rhine and 
his colleagues are not encouraging on that score. Accord- 
ing to them, there are many factors which hinder or favor 
ESP success; relations with the experimenter, interest or 
boredom, changes in the character of the material used, 
employment of drugs, presence or absence of visitors, 
reward or punishment, competition, etc. But when we ask 
whether improvement can be secured by training, their 
answer is definitely in.the negative (5). They report that 
ESP is unstable and erratic. A subject may score well for 
a while, then gradually fall off. 


But we stand too near the beginnings of these researches 
to be justified in ascribing more than tentative value to 
these conclusions. Dr. Gardner Murphy is interested in 
experiments to determine “whether psychical ability can be 
trained, that is, whether percipients can learn, from prac- 
tice, to get better and better results.” (6) Although these 
considerations counsel us to caution, we cannot fail to 
remember how often, in the long history of man’s progress, 
some phenomenon was discovered which seemed so trivial 
that it could be of no conceivable value, and yet from small 
beginnings it developed until it overshadowed the whole life 
of mankind. Ages ago people learned that when amber was 
rubbed little bits of straw or feathers would fly up to it. 
What an utterly insignificant happening! Surely it was 
merely a trifle for the amusement of children! Who could 
imagine that such a trivial phenomenon could ever come to 
be of importance to mankind? Yet at present we live in the 
electrical age, and our whole life is molded by its power. 


It is reasonable, however, to call attention to the fact 
that the remarkable results obtained by Riess in the experi- 
ment previously described, reach well up to the threshold 
of practical value. If people could gain the power to per- 
ceive at a distance with as many successes and as few 
errors as were then shown, better than 18 successes out of 
each block of 25 trials, the practical value of such a power, 
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and the force of its impact on our social life, would be very 
great indeed. 


Luther Burbank offered some remarkable testimony that 
it may be well to take account of here (7): 


“I inherited my mother’s ability to send and receive com- 
munications. So did one of my sisters ... My mother, who 
lived to be more than ninety-six years of age, was in poor 
health the last years of her life. During these years I often 
wished to summon my sister.. On such occasions I never had 
to write, telephone or telegraph to her. Instead, I sent her 
messages telepathically, and each time she arrived in Santa 
Rosa, California, where I live, on the next train.” 


If we take this statement at its face value, we already 
stand at the point where the practical value of telepathy for 
daily life is not a hope for the future, but a present reality. 
One is amazed, however, at this testimony. Yet Burbank, 
in order to give us his surprising succession of new flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, must have had a very realistic attitude 
towards natural phenomena, with the power of keen and 
accurate observation, and the ability to act intelligently on 
it. That such a man could make a statement like the one 
just quoted without considerable basis in fact is also hard 
to believe. 


As to the whole problem, whatever rating one may give 
to one or another of the items here presented, I think that 
it may be said with confidence that enough has been secured 
in evidence and positive results to mark out the field under 
consideration as one of enormous promise and very large 
possibilities. Young people of enterprise who are not bound 
by the habits of thought and the traditions of the past will 
find here opportunity for extremely stimulating and promis- 
ing work. 

So much for the practical side of ESP. As to the theo- 
retical aspects of the case, certain points seem fairly clear. 
There are two kinds of discoveries in our progressive 
attainment of knowledge about our universe: those which 
can be brought fairly easily into harmony with current 
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theories, and those that are so much in conflict with them 
that their acceptance would force a radical revision of our 
entire structure of thought. For obvious reasons the latter 
have a hard struggle to win their way to acceptance, and 
pioneers in the study of them are likely to be treated with 
suspicion and disesteem; but if these courageous pioneers 
do finally make good, history afterwards looks back and 
lists them among the leaders of human thought. 


The chief reason why the acceptance of ESP would have 
revolutionary results is because its operation seems to be 
a directly mental one, independent of space. If we could 
explain it as due to some form of radiation in a material 
medium—some subtle type of brain wave, perhaps—it 
would undoubtedly open up for us a remarkable new field 
for exploration, with surprising developments very likely 
in store for us; but theoretically it would fit into the now 
existing categories of thought. It would take its place with 
X-rays, radio waves, and all the other forms of radiant 
energy: But there seem to be pretty conclusive reasons for 
holding such an explanation impossible. If so, the acceptance 
of ESP will have a profound effect on our theories of the 
universe. 


It is not difficult to see in what direction the change so 
enforced would take us. For many years now the marvelous 
success of natural science in giving us material mastery of 
the world has conditioned the minds. of men and has shaped 
the fashion of the age so as steadily to play up the role 
of material things, and to minimize what we call the 
spiritual element in life. The mind of man itself has been 
dethroned from its former eminence, and the tendency at 
the present day is to regard the mind as a particular aspect 
of the body’s functioning. The change in the terminology 
used in psychology is witness to this trend. Someone wittily 
remarked that first psychology lost its soul, then it lost its 
mind; and it might be added that in the theories of some 
psychologists it has finally lost consciousness. If the exist- 
ence of ESP is proved as a directly mental form of trans- 
mission of thought, that fact will give a new vision of the 
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independent powers of the human mind, and will lead us 
to posit a realm of mental reality as an aspect of the world 
itself. It is considerations such as these that give force to 
the conclusion of the report of the Committee on Hallucina- 
tions that “the discussion of its full implications cannot 
be .. . perhaps, exhausted in this age.” 


II. MiscELLANEOUS PsycHICAL PHENOMENA 


Thus far we have considered extra-sensory perception. 
But there are other phenomena dealt with in the field of 
psychical research. Tales of strange psychical phenomena 
occur sporadically, phenomena of a kind that do not fit into 
the picture of the world which science has drawn for us. 
Are these tales of supernormal happenings in part, at least, 
authentic, or are they mere superstitions, unworthy of 
credence by intelligent men? My answer is very emphatic- 
ally that many cases of supernormal happenings have been 
so thoroughly verified that only ignorance of the facts can 
cast them entirely aside. Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, 
Research Officer of the former Boston Society for Psychic 
Research, gained for himself a reputation for competence 
and keenness in his chosen field that extended not only over 
the United States, but into European countries as well. He 
realized that if in such matters we relied solely on the testi- 
mony of obscure people, even though they were telling what 
was true, the world would hesitate to believe. But if it 
could be shown that such events happened in the experience 
of the world’s intellectual leaders, their testimony would not 
similarly be brushed aside. So Prince set about the task of 
finding who among the world’s intellectual elite had had 
notable psychical experiences. The result of his inquiries 
is presented in a book of his to which I have previously 
referred, Noted Witnesses for Psychic Occurrences. I 
quote from the introduction: 


“Tf in regard to their own simple though weighty ex- 
periences . . . we cannot trust the discernment, judgment 
and memory of such lawyers as Erskine and Brougham, 
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such scientists as. Delitzsch, Linnzus, Romanes and Muir, 
such brilliant masters of varied affairs.as Depew and 
Clews, such physicians as the Coopers, Holmes, Esdaile 
and Liébeault, such keen-witted men as Henry M. Stanley, 
Carl Schurz,.W. R. Newbold and Bishop Huntington, to 
name but a few of the witnesses we have summoned, in 
whose can we place confidence?” 


The entire situation as to the status of claims for super- 
normal phenomena was altered after the foundation in 1882 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The men in England 
who organized the Society were intellectual leaders of such 
eminence and reputation for ability and integrity that the 
investigation was at once raised to a higher plane. If any 
one thinks that their inquiries and their findings can be 
superciliously brushed aside, he should find time for some 
extensive reading in the volumes of the S. P. R. Proceedings. 
In regard to the standards of the Society, I should like to 
place on the witness stand Professor C. D. Broad, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge University, England, 
a man whose name carries weight with scholars everywhere. 
In his book, The Mind and its Place in Nature (8), Pro- 
fessor Broad says that he believes the Society has gathered 
a great mass of supernormal facts, supernormal, that is, 
“in the sense that they cannot, if genuine, be explained on 
the usual assumptions of science and common sense about 
the nature and powers of the human mind” and that “a 
great many of the facts that come up to the extremely high 
standard of evidence required by the Society are gen- 
uine .. .” He continues, “I assume this on the basis of a 
fairly careful study of the literature; of a knowledge of the 
kind of persons who have controlled the policy of the Society 
and taken part in its investigations; and of some investiga- 
tions of my own.” Professor Broad then goes on to elaborate 
his reasons for accepting the existence of genuine supet- 
normal phenomena and adds: 

“T do not think it is necessary to argue this point, because 
I have always found that those who deny it have not care- 
fully read the relevant literature, have conducted very few 
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careful investigations for themselves, and are ignorant of 
the intellectual calibre and the scrupulous accuracy of such 
men as Sidgwick, Gurney, and Podmore .. .” 


The great American philosopher and psychologist, Wil- 
liam James, looked carefully into the subject. In Memories 
and Studies he writes (9): 


“Nor do I seek at all in this article to convert any one 
to my belief that psychical research is an important branch 
of science. To do that, I should have to quote evidence; 
and those for whom the volumes of S. P. R. Proceedings 
already published count for nothing would remain in their 
dogmatic slumber, though one rose from the dead.” 


Very noteworthy also are James’ words in the same 
volume, where he closes his estimate of the importance of 
psychical research with the following forecast (10): 


“Hardly, as yet, has the surface of facts called ‘psychic’ 
begun to be scratched for scientific purposes. It is through 
following these facts, I am persuaded, that the greatest 


scientific conquests of the coming generation will be 
achieved.” 


In what direction do these facts called psychical lead us? 
What significance do they have for our own thought and 
for the thought of the world? I offer a few comments on 
the subject: 


(a) The facts referred to constitute a vast mass of data 
of very varied character. Of what sort they are, the readers 
of this JouRNAL are doubtless fully familiar. If others desire 
more light on their character they will find an abundance 
of material in the volumes of the S. P. R. Proceedings, or 
in a briefer and less technical form, in the book by Dr. 
Prince already referred to above—his Noted Witnesses for 
Psychic Occurrences. If many of the things reported are 
true, as I believe, and as the witnesses whom I have cited 
believe, then they cannot be ignored with safety when we 
seek to form our picture of the world in which we live. If 
these psychical facts are true, then the picture of the world 
which present-day science has drawn for us, and which has 
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entered into the thought of the average man as one of the 
surest things in life, is not a true picture of the world as 
it really is. The scientific picture is true as far as it goes, 
but it presents only one aspect of reality and ignores other 
aspects equally true and important. 


(b) It seems to me that the view of the world which is 
emerging as we explore these new realms is one which, 
though it gives scant support to the theological formulas 
and religious dogmas of bygone days, does, nevertheless, 
offer much more scope for the faith and the hopes that lay 
at the heart of the religious thinking of the past. 


(c) But it is a strange new world, the nature of which 
we cannot fathom by reliance on authority or on ecclesias- 
tical tradition. We must learn to know it as science has 
come to know the natural world, by observation and experi- 
ment and forming theories and changing them as the accu- 
mulation of new data requires. In the course of that effort 
we shall come upon many new things, and shall experience 
many surprises; it may be generations before we shall gain 
even a moderately clear idea as to what the character of the 
new country is. But the exploration will be carried out 
with hope—hope that in the long run we shall find values 
that will appeal to the heart of man. 


(d) I know of only one attempt to organize into a com- 
plete system the great mass of strange new material which 
is coming to light. I refer to F. W. H. Myers’ great work, 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. It 
is a book well worth becoming acquainted with, but I do not 
think that it can be regarded as more than a preliminary 
and tentative effort to secure a complete synthesis of the 
data which we are considering. It stands, however, as 
impressive evidence of the magnitude of the task which 
some day may be performed. 


III. MEDIUMSHIP AND THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN SURVIVAL 


Greatest of all the problems with which psychical re- 
search has to deal is the question whether human per- 
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sonality can survive bodily death, and whether, if such 
survival is a fact, there is a possibility of communication 
between those who exist in that other realm and men still 
here on earth. What is the status of the discussion? Is 
there real evidence for survival and communication, or is 
the whole thing an absurd superstition that intelligent men 
should cast aside with scorn? 


Let us see if we can follow the question through some- 
what further. The first point which I should like to make 
is that the question is not only an entirely legitimate one, 
but is of tremendous importance for the highest interests 
of man. What must we know in order to determine whether 
it is worth our while to give serious thought and strong 
endeavor to any inquiry? Just two things, it seems to me: 
first, whether the question itself is important; second, 
whether the belief in question has enough evidence in its 
favor to make it a debatable proposition. We do not, for 
instance, waste our time discussing how many grains of 
sand there are in a given pile because the knowledge would 
not be worth having. Neither do we take time to argue 
whether there is a highly developed civilization on the moon, 
because there is no evidence for it, and what we know about 
the lack of an atmosphere there makes it impossible that 
there could be any living creatures. But on both these counts 
the question of survival qualifies. There can be no doubt 
as to the enormous significance of the question. If it were 
once really proved that the human spirit survives death and 
that actual communication could under certain circum- 
stances take place with those no longer in this life, the 
change which would be effected in human thought would 
be overwhelming. The impact of such a conviction on 
psychology and on our views as to the nature of the mind 
would be startling. The courage, strength, and hope that 
would come to men if, in all the struggle of life and amidst 
its frustrations, we could look forward to progress that 
was not checked by death, would be of enormous value. 


But now the second question confronts us. Is there 
enough evidence for survival to make the question an open 
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one, or is the whole thing so palpably absurd and void of 
support that sensible men should wash their hands of it 
all? Well, this at least can be said: a fairly large number 
of those who have given a great deal of time to the study 
of the phenomena have become convinced that they have 
actually been in communication with those who are no 
longer living. I refer to men who are not credulous, but 
keen-witted, well-trained, and critical. This fact does not, 
of course, prove survival, but it is a fairly good argument 
that evidence for survival does exist and that the question 
is a valid one. 


But here we face a serious challenge. Is it not true, the 
objector will say, that what we know of the dependence of 
the mind on the body makes any thought of survival absurd? 
Let a surgeon cut a tiny portion from the brain and the 
whole psychical life of a man may be changed. Give him a 
drug, and his entire mentality may be altered. In the opinion 


of many persons the mind is merely an aspect of the func- 
tioning of the body, and to them it is as absurd to speak of 
the mind continuing in existence after death as it would be 
to speak of the color of a flower persisting when the flower 
has been destroyed, or of the motion of the automobile con- 
tinuing when the automobile is no longer in existence. 


To the case for the negative as so presented, I would 
answer thus: the argument against survival based on the 
relations existing between mind and body is very weighty— 
so weighty that were it not for the evidence offered by 
psychical research, I think that the probability would be 
very strongly against survival. But the question of the 
nature of the mind and its relation to the body is one of the 
most difficult and abstruse questions in psychology; any one 
who says, “I know the nature of the mind so completely 
that I can assert what can and what cannot be with such 
finality that I am absolved from the need of even consider- 
ing any evidence that may be forthcoming,” is an arrogant 
man indeed. The essence of the scientific spirit is that 
empirical data, concrete facts, are always legitimate 4s 
against the theories of men. Nowhere is this more thor- 
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oughly recognized than in the domain where so many of 
our most amazing scientific achievements have been won— 
the domain of theoretical and mathematical physics. If the 
facts lead in a certain direction, we follow the facts, and 
we alter our theories to correspond to them. If the facts 
seem to compel them, the modern physicist does not hesitate 
to adopt theories that seem fantastic to the man in the 
street; witness the relativity and quantum theories. I am 
not offering an argument that survival is true; I merely 
wish to stress that when real evidence in favor of it is 
offered it is unscientific to bar it on a priori grounds. 


I think that the objection just considered is the strongest 
one that can be offered in favor of throwing the whole case 
for survival out of court at the start. But I think that many 
other considerations play even a greater part in preventing 
a fair hearing for empirical evidence for survival, and some 
of these reasons are far from creditable to those who 
advance them. Perhaps one of the most frequently heard 
is that mediumship is so full of superstition and fraud that 
it is unworthy of consideration. I grant the truth of the 
premise, but not of the conclusion. Probably a very large 
part of the phenomena of mediumship is based on either 
self-deception or fraud. The phenomena range all the way 
down till we reach almost the lowest levels of human 
credulity. At the bottom we find mediumship revealing itself 
as about the shadiest racket that can anywhere be found. 
The mediums who can be seriously considered are few in 
number. I think that it was William James who said that 
Mrs. Piper was the one white crow that proved that not all 
crows are black. The workers of the S. P. R. carried on 
their research with a very small number of mediums. But 
we are not acting rationally when we say that we will not 
consider genuine phenomena, phenomena that constitute 
teal evidence, if such should in fact occur, because we 
disapprove of their connections. The physician who refused 
in diagnosis or treatment to use methods that offended his 
aesthetic sensibilities would lose standing in his profession. 
Where significant data are found, there investigation must 
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go. We make progress by following the facts wherever 
they are found. Natura vincitur parendo. 

I think that a considerable part of the disinclination to 
study seriously the questions we are discussing is due to 
mental inertia, prevailing habits of thought, the temper of 
the age, the climate of opinion. The woman who is dressed 
in the height of fashion looks down scornfully on her less 
well-clad sisters. Even in high intellectual circles, a similar 
worship of fashion in thought holds sway. 


The popular connotations of the subject tell against it. 
Speak of possible communication with those who have 
passed away, and men think of graveyards and queer, creepy 
things floating around at midnight—eerie creatures that 
make one’s hair stand on end. When we get rid of old 
wives’ fables, the deck will be cleared for serious discussion. 

A serious barrier is probably also raised by the traditional 
religious conceptions of a future life. We think of pearly 
gates and streets of gold, of people in long white robes with 
harps in their hands, singing praises; we pay lip worship 
to such conceptions, especially at funerals, as a matter of 
social correctness, but thought of such a future life fades 
away in the activities of a busy world. Tradition has 
so strong a hold upon us that it is hard to break away 
from thoughts of such a static and shadowy heaven and to 
substitute for it the conception of a realistic future life— 
a life, perhaps, of somewhat greater freedom and power, 
and of surprising new experiences, yet one where men still 
plan and strive, and learn by experiment as they do here 
on earth. 

But let us come down to some of the concrete facts of 
mediumistic phenomena. In the early days of the investiga- 
tion by the English and American Societies for Psychical 
Research, the best results were obtained almost entirely 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper. A considerable 
amount of striking material was secured. But the notable 
development came when the George Pelham communica- 
tions began. The name is a pseudonym for a young man 
who, at the age of 32, died in New York in 1892 as the 
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result of an accident. Soon after his death communications 
claiming to be from him began to come through Mrs. 
Piper (11). They were exceptionally full of evidential 
material and were thought by many to be extremely im- 
pressive. Richard Hodgson reports on them as follows 
(12): 

“Nearly two weeks later came his most intimate friends 
the Howards, and to these, using the voice directly, he 
showed such a fulness of private remembrance and specific 
knowledge and characteristic intellectual and emotional 
quality pertaining to G. P. that, though they had previously 
taken no interest in any branch of psychical research, they 
were unable to resist the conviction that they were actually 
conversing with their old friend G. P. And this conviction 
was strengthened by their later experiences.” 


Largely because of the improvement in the communica- 
tions which came with the advent of G. P., Richard Hodgson, 
who had in an earlier report on the Piper trance expressed 
great doubt as to the validity of the survival hypothesis, in 
this later report announced himself convinced as to the 
genuineness of the communication. He writes as follows 
(13): 

“It may be that further experiment in the lines of investi- 
gation before us may lead me to change my view; but at 
the present time I cannot profess to have any doubt but that 
the chief ‘communicators,’ to whom I have referred in the 
foregoing pages, are veritably the personalities that they 
claim to be, that they have survived the change we call 
death, and that they have directly communicated with us 
whom we call living, through Mrs. Piper’s entranced 
organism.” 


It is well to remember as we read this that the Richard 
Hodgson who wrote it was no simple-minded, credulous 
person, but an able, vigorous man who had to his credit the 
unmasking of a large scale case of religious fraud, travel- 
ling half way across the world to do it. 


Having given testimony as to the seemingly convincing 
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character of the Piper utterances, I wish now to present a 
brief illustration of the difficulties which those must face 
who feel inclined to take claims of messages from the dead 
through Mrs. Piper at their face value. At one series of 
sittings Sir Walter Scott claimed to be present and com- 
municating. There seemed to be nothing to suggest Walter 
Scott except the name. He claimed to be an expert on 
astronomy, and took Richard Hodgson, who was conducting 
the sitting, on an imaginary tour of the planets. “There is 
not a place or planet known to the human mind,” he said, 
“that we have not visited.” Hodgson remarked that at a 
previous sitting Scott had taken a friend of his to Saturn, 
and that he, Hodgson, would like to take a trip to a planet 
farther away from the sun than Saturn. Scott replied, “I 
cannot catch your meaning sir. I cannot take you to planets 
that do not exist.” Hodgson asked if he hadn’t seen a planet 
farther away than Saturn. To this Scott replied, ‘“Mer- 
cury.” But the climax of the sittings came a little later 
when Sir Walter speaks of the monkeys in the sun. Pro- 
fessor W. Romaine Newbold was conducting the sitting 
with Hodgson present. Scott had been continuing the 
imaginary interplanetary journeys with his visitors, and 
had taken them to the sun. 

“Now we see what we term monkeys,” he says, “dreadful 
looking creatures, black, extremely black, very wild. We 
find they live in caves which are made in the sand or mud, 
clay, etc.” 


Looking over the record of this sitting on the following 
evening, Hodgson and Newbold burst out laughing when 
they came to the account of the monkeys. At the sitting 
next day the good Sir Walter asked who had been laughing 
so loudly with Newbold over the imaginary journeys. He 
went on to explain that he had found out afterward that 
they had really left the sun and come to the earth when the 
monkeys appeared, and he assured his hearers that n0 
intelligent spirit would convey for a moment the impression 
that there were monkeys in the sun! Remember that these 
communications came, not through some inferior medium, 
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but through Mrs. Piper, from whom the S. P. R. had 
obtained its most impressive results (14). 

What shall we say about such utterances? The answer 
is not difficult to give. The Walter Scott here presented is 
simply the subconscious of the medium on a ramble. Psy- 
chologists have studied the nature of the subliminal self. 
The low mentality often shown by mediums, the high sug- 
gestibility, the disingenuousness, the fishing for information, 
the covering up of tracks in absurd ways when error is 
detected, the foolishness and the rambling, even the monkeys 
in the sun, are all thoroughly natural when coming from 
the subliminal self. The trance personality is like one who 
is dreaming, or, perhaps, even more pertinently, like a 
person who is hypnotized. Hypnotize a man and say to him, 
“You are Napoleon Bonaparte.” Immediately he believes 
that he is the great conqueror. His knowledge of Napoleon 
may be very scanty and absurd, but no matter. He throws 
himself into the part and has delusions of grandeur. Take 
the case of the medium. She thoroughly believes in the 
spiritistic hypothesis, and impersonates the dead friends of 
her sitters. She earns her living by it. She seeks to give 
people the messages they have come to hear. Her whole 
environment acts on her as an extremely powerful type of 
suggestion. She catches at all hints that come to her in her 
efforts to play the role. All is done with the blind groping 
of the subconscious self. The monkeys in the sun and the 
displaced planets no longer surprise us. A classic example 
which shows how far subconscious romancing can go is 
described in that extremely curious and interesting book by 
Théodore Flournoy, From India to the Planet Mars. Mlle. 
Héléne Smith, in trance, imagines herself to go to Mars, 
and tells all about the assemblies and the civilization in 
general of the Martians. She even invents for them an 
artificial language which she says is the language they use, 
and she presents many specimens of it. 

But this is only half the tale. No one is likely to be in 
doubt about the character of Sir Walter Scott. But what 
shall we say when through the same medium come a multi- 
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tude of details about a deceased person—details which the 
medium cannot have obtained normally? The testimony on 
this point from competent observers is too strong for us 
to doubt it. What if personal characteristics and special 
traits appear to the extent that the intimate friends of the 
deceased are convinced that they were actually in com- 
munication with the person who has passed away? That is 
the other horn of the dilemma, and no explanation is valid 
that makes the issue easy by suppressing one portion of the 
facts. Well, we will at least allow telepathy from the living. 
The medium in her dream state, using all the hints that 
come to her, probably not knowing from what source they 
do come, draws telepathically on the minds of the sitters, 
and sometimes on the minds of people at a distance, weaving 
the information so obtained into the fabric of her dream. 
But is that enough? Or must we assume that the dead are 
still living, and that from them too the medium acquires, 
perhaps telepathically, factual information and intimations 
of feeling and expression, making the representation more 
lifelike? If we go as far as that, then such communication 
might become more and more perfect till we are almost at 
the point where the subconscious of the medium is in abey- 
ance and the messages of the communicators come through 
almost entire. That was the view of Professor James H. 
Hyslop: that those who had departed were able to influence 
the subconscious of the medium in varying degrees, from 
the stage where the messages came through almost pure, 
through various proportions of mixing, till, at the lowest 
point, the communicating personality was able to get noth- 
ing through, but only set the medium’s own subconscious 
in action. 


The actual facts that the experimenters face are so perf- 
plexing and complex that all sorts of curious theories have 
been proposed to account for them. Professor Broad sug- 
gests that there might be a psychic factor which, in com- 
bination with the body, constitutes the personality which 
we know on earth; that this factor may persist after death, 
but apart from the body is not a full personality, yet can 
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partially give the impression of that personality. William 
James suggests that there may be a cosmic reservoir of 
memories on which the medium may draw, and that even, 
in that cosmic reservoir of memories, transient personalities 
may be called into being, just as, when certain metals are 
brought together, a current of electricity will flow, to cease 
again as soon as conditions change. That thoughtful and 
capable men who are in exceptionally close touch with the 
facts propose such strange theories as these is testimony 
to the real complexity of the phenomena, and to the difficulty 


of framing any theory which does justice to all that takes 
place. 


I myself should narrow things down to two theories— 
that of Hyslop, and the purely negative one of subconscious 
romancing. According to the latter, its supporters would 
probably say that death ends all, and that mediumistic utter- 
ances are the result of dramatic play-acting on the part of 
the medium’s subliminal self, helped out, probably, by 
information telepathically acquired. But what if we find 
not only messages revealing information known to be in 
possession of the deceased, and characteristic personality 
traits, but also dignified and thoughtful communications 
that bespeak a strong personality—communications worthy 
of those who are in a more advanced state of existence? 
Whether you believe it or not, just imagine things for a 
moment from the other point of view. Suppose that you 
die, and, perhaps to your great surprise, you find that you 
are still conscious. You discover that you are in a new and 
strange state of existence, with in some respects greater 
freedom and larger powers. Of course you wish to com- 
municate with those you have left behind. The whole uni- 
verse is under law, and the problem of breaking through 
the barrier that separates the two states of existence is a 
technical problem of communication analogous to that of 
setting up a telephone or a radio. The way we communicate 
here is by means of our physical organisms—we move a 
pencil or pen and thus make marks on paper, or again by 
means of our physical organisms, we control the movements 
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of the air, and so utter words. But in the imagined case, 
you do not have any physical organism by which you can 
act on the material world. What can you do? You find that 
there are some people living on earth who have a bodily 
organism that is peculiarly sensitive, and that by coming 
into relationship with it you can influence this individual's 
subconscious stream of rambling thoughts. Thus your 
thoughts find partial expression in the words or in the 
automatic writing of a person whom we call a medium. But 
it is not easy. It takes long training for us here on earth 
to acquire full control of our own organisms, and it only 
requires certain forms of illness for us to lose control of 
our own bodies. How much more difficult must it not be 
to control the alien organism of a medium? Then when our 
messages get through, they are very likely to be mingled, 
to a greater or lesser degree, with the rambling thoughts of 
the medium herself. Some light may be shed on the diffi- 
culties of communication by the following excerpt from the 
script of the English automatist, Mrs. Holland. The com- 
municating personality purported to be F. W. H. Myers 
(15). 

“The nearest simile I can find to express the difficulties 
of sending a message—is that I appear to be standing 
behind a sheet of frosted glass—which blurs sight and 
deadens sound—and dictating feebly—to a reluctant and 
somewhat obtuse secretary.” 


I would suggest that readers of this paper familiarize 
themselves with the work of the English sensitive, Mrs. 
Willett. A discussion of her mediumship may be found in 
G. N. M. Tyrrell’s book, Science and Psychical Phenomena. 
After reading the excerpts from her scripts which Mr. 
Tyrrell presents, ask yourself how you feel about the mes- 
sages. Are they not widely different from such nonsens¢ 
as the monkeys in the sun? Do they seem to you like the 
rambling vagaries of a subliminal personality, or are they 
the sort of thing that real and purposeful men might say 
if they were in that other life and seeking to communicate 
under the difficulties that I have described? As I gather 
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together all that I know of the phenomena and seek to 
appraise them, it is my strong conviction that there have 
been genuine communications from those whom we call the 
dead, who are living in another state and seeking to com- 
municate with us who are left behind. 


Is there any way by which the question can be definitely 
settled? As has already been said, the chief thing which 
research workers seek to do is to determine whether the 
information given, to which the medium has had no normal 
access, is above chance in quantity and quality, and whether 
the personal traits of the deceased are manifested in a 
convincing way. Telepathy comes in here as a major diffi- 
culty. The efforts of the S. P. R. to find a crucial experi- 
ment, to find some method by which the question can be 
authoritatively answered, have been both persistent and 
ingenious. The phenomenon of cross-correspondence has 
had much attention given to it. Elaborate psychological 
studies have been made of the trance personalities. Jung’s 
word-association method has been used in this connection. 
Elaborate statistical controls have been applied. Look, for 
example, at the ingenious method devised by Mr. Whately 
Carington for a quantitative study of trance personali- 
ties (16). Saltmarsh and Soal have worked out a method for 
mathematically calculating the magnitude of a medium’s 
supernormal output (17). Saltmarsh, in a striking article, 
even raised the question whether it is possible to prove 
identity by any method so far devised by the workers of 
the S. P. R. (18). Let me reformulate the question in my 
own words. Suppose that after bodily death you found that 
you were fully conscious, intelligent, and strong, and that 
furthermore you were able to send messages through a 
medium exactly in the form you desired. Could you, even 
under these ideal conditions, make your identity absolutely 
clear to those to whom you spoke, or could your message 
be accounted for by the theory of subconscious mediumistic 
personation aided by the medium’s ability to draw telepathi- 
cally on the memories of the living? My own answer 
would be that if the messages could be made frequent 
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enough, and if they rang thoroughly true to the probable 
realities of the situation, people would before long become 
so thoroughly convinced of the genuineness of the com- 
munications that the question would soon descend to the 
rank of a purely academic one, like the famous query 
whether there is an external world. Such problems furnish 
a debating ground for argumentative philosophers, but they 
have little interest for the mass of mankind. 

I once had an interchange of letters with Dr. Prince in 
regard to some of these problems. I knew him personally, 
and had a high opinion of his critical shrewdness and his 
openmindedness. I asked him whether he thought that com- 
munication with the other world might ever become so 
perfected that our knowledge of it and contact with it would 
be like our knowledge of and contact with other portions 
of our planet now. Prince said that he believed in the reality 
of communication with the departed, but that he did not 
think that such communication would ever become per- 
fected. But that is only one opinion. I do not see why, if 
there are genuine communications, the method should not 
be developed to a far higher degree of efficiency. 

I wish to quote here a communication received by a friend 
of mine, for, although it is of the type known as non- 
evidential, it seems to me to have a considerable amount of 
evidential force of a sort not usually taken into account in 
psychical studies. Because of the personal and intimate 
elements involved, I am giving it without names; I can, 
however, guarantee the statements which I make for | 
know the sitter very well and I have a copy of the record 
from which I quote. The communication came by automatic 
writing through Mrs. Soule. It has never been published. 

“My one hope is that I may learn through these experi 
ments some of the ways of making contact at later times 
for I do not see how either you or I can be dependent on 
an outside source.” (The sitter said that he had the same 
desire.) The script continued, “It is my desire to have it 
so for in our companionship and love we would not depend 
on interpreters for our message to each other, and if we 
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continue our efforts at home and by ourselves we may find 
the real solution of the problem.” 


For the interpretation of this communication it should be 
said that the home life in question was an intensely religious 
one, yet of a type widely different from the attitude of Mrs. 
Soule. There was present in the family a large experience 
of suffering and of strain, yet withal an exceptionally 
earnest and unwavering seeking for the best that could be 
seen. In contrast to this, Mrs. Soule’s mentality was calm 
and placid, with little strenuous striving. She was happy, 
and wrapped up in her spiritistic views. Recall what has 
been said about the way in which communications, even if 
genuine, come through the subconscious of the medium, 
becoming colored to a greater or lesser degree by that 
transit. Now look again at the passage quoted above and 
see how far it fits in with the hypothesis of subconscious 
personation by the medium, how far with spirit communica- 
tion. On the latter theory, the relevance is plain. The 
communication, in simple yet highly appropriate language, 
and with almost poignant intensity, expresses the desire to 
find a means of communication that will be free from such 
alien coloration—a means that will be direct and immediate 
and of a sort that the parents themselves desire. The 
metaphor of speaking through interpreters is striking. How 
could one express the situation more effectively? Now what 
do we have on the other hypothesis? Subconscious play- 
acting of the medium; the desire of some portion of Mrs. 
Soule to escape from herself, and to substitute connections 
in which she would have no part. Although Mrs. Soule 
was paid a modest fee for each sitting, she advises her 
sitters not to be dependent on communications received 
through “an outside source”—i.e., herself. And through 
itall there is a tone of intense personal longing and urgency. 
Is it possible to make any sense out of such an interpreta- 
tion? Later the communication continued, “I would go 
through any experience to be able to give what I desire 
to you.” 


Summing up this whole rather long discussion, I would 
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say that I am convinced that a vast mass of data has been 
gathered by psychical research that is of enormous im- 
portance for the life of man. Its full synthesis and inter- 
pretation, it seems to me, will bring revolutionary changes 
in human thought. The perplexities and the difficulties 
which face us as we seek to make that interpretation are so 
great that it may well be generations before the task is 
accomplished. I find my thought in this connection turning 
back to another age when men sought to explore and draw 
a correct picture of a great new world—the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the age of the discovery and exploration 
of America. People groped their way blindly among scenes 
which they did not understand. All sorts of strange views 
were adopted to explain the lands of wonder. Columbus 
took with him on his first voyage Luis de Torres (19), who 
knew Hebraic, Chaldean, and a little Arabic, that he might 
serve as interpreter to the Asiatic potentates they might 
meet. On his third voyage Columbus came to the northern 
coast of South America and the mouth of the Orinoco river. 
He was amazed at the great force of fresh water which it 
flung far out to sea. He says that he thought the explana- 
tion might be that the earth was not really spherical, but 
rose to a great mountain on the summit of which was 
Paradise. The strength of the current could then be ex 
plained by the fact that the river flowed down from Paradise 
(20 and 21). When at last the people learned that the newly 
discovered lands could not be Asia, they thought of them 
as a fringe of land on the other side of which, across a 
narrow sea, the real Asia was to be found. When the 
explorers came upon a wide river or a large bay, they 
thought that it might be the desired passageway to India. 
I remember in my student days being much impressed by 
the long series of contemporary maps which Justin Winsor 
incorporates into the first volume of his Narrative and 
Critical History of America. One fantastic outline of the 
new lands followed another till at last, by long exploration 
and many voyages, the approximate truth became known. 

There is one name which stands out as especially attrac 
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tive in connection with the early discoveries—that of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator. Before 
Columbus crossed the Western ocean, before any of the 
major voyages that astonished the world had taken place, 
Prince Henry of Portugal realized how great were the 
discoveries that might be made out on the far seas. He 
took his residence close to Cape St. Vincent, that sharp 
point of land that juts out into the ocean from the extreme 
southwestern corner of the Spanish peninsula. There he 
gathered about him the men who were interested in explora- 
tion. Caravels were fitted out, maps were compared and 
drawn, mariners were trained, and incentive furnished for 
adventurous minds. His inspiration influenced profoundly 
the group who were drawing back ever further the curtain 
that veiled the unknown. After Prince Henry’s death, 
Columbus crossed the ocean, and Vasco da Gama rounded 
Africa to reach the Orient, and Magellan circumnavigated 
the globe. I think that there are some at the present day 
who, like Prince Henry, have taken their position on Cape 
St. Vincent, who look far out to sea, and furnish inspira- 
tion to those through whom will be wrought the greater 
achievements in the days that are to come. 
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Case 


For this case we are indebted to two members of the Staff 
of our Society—Miss Adele Wellman, the Executive Sec- 
retary, and Dr. Ernest Taves, the Hyslop-Prince Fellow. 
The following is Dr. Taves’ statement, as written on 
February 4th, 1942: 


On the morning of January 31st, 1942, I woke at about 9 A. M. 
I had a bad cold and had not slept well that night; after remaining 
awake for about fifteen minutes I again fell asleep. I next woke at 
10:15, with the memory of a particularly impressive dream, which, 
it seemed, had just stopped as I woke. 


The dream was a long and complex one, interesting here in only 
one respect; I dreamed of a young lady, the pupils of whose eyes 
were square. I was greatly impressed by the sight, and I remember 
being vastly interested in the mechanics of such a structure, i.e., of a 
square pupil. How would it contract and dilate, for example; and 
in my dream it did contract and dilate with considerable celerity, 


always maintaining its perfect geometrical shape. 


I was, as I say, greatly impressed with the oddity of this part of 
the dream; never, to my memory, had the concept of square eyes or 
square parts of eyes occurred to me at the conscious level. 


I proceeded to get up, bathe, breakfast, etc., after which I went to 
my office at the rooms of the Society. Immediately upon entering 
I spoke to Miss Wellman about my dream, telling her at once about 
the woman with square eyes. Never before had I mentioned a dream 
of mine to Miss Wellman. Miss Wellman then said, “You must 
have been getting it from the women I have been drawing this 
morning.” Thereupon she searched in the wastepaper basket at her 
desk, and brought forth a number of free-hand sketches of women, 
three of whom had square eyes. The time was now about 11:05 A. M. 
Miss Wellman told me at the time that she had never drawn women 
with square eyes before and that, in fact, such a concept had never 
previously occurred to her. I told Dr. Murphy and Mrs. Dale about 
these events that same afternoon. 


The following is Miss Wellman’s statement. It was 
written on February 5th, five days after the events de- 
scribed. She told us, however, about the occurrence a few 
hours after it happened. Figure 1 is a reproduction of the 
scrap of paper on which she sketched during the last tele- 
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phone conversation. It is not possible to reproduce the other 
two scraps of paper, but they also contain sketches of 
women with square eyes. 


On Saturday morning, January 3lst, 1942, I arrived at the office 
at about 9:30 A. M. After exchanging a few words with Dr. Murphy, 
who was just leaving, I sat down at my desk and opened the mail. 
I answered some letters, and then at about 10 o’clock I made some 
telephone calls. While telephoning I made some little sketches on 
some scraps of paper—‘doodling” I believe it is called. I went on 
with some desk work, and again, at about 10:15, made another 
telephone call; during this call I continued to “doodle.” 


I noticed that I had covered three scraps of paper with drawings. 
On the first sheet I had drawn a square, and the profile of a woman 
wearing a large hat. The woman’s eye was almost square. On the 
second sheet I had drawn five hats with square crowns, and the pro- 
files of two women. One of them had an almost perfectly square eye. 
On the third sheet [Fig. 1] I had drawn two female figures in pro- 
file; the larger of the two had a perfectly square eye. After com- 
pleting my last telephone call I threw the scraps of paper into the 
wastepaper basket and thought no more about them. 


It was a rainy day, and unusually quiet ; no one came to the office 
and there were no incoming telephone calls. I felt relaxed and un- 
hurried. At about 10:50 Dr. Taves, who had an 11 o’clock appoint- 
ment, arrived at the office. He sat down at my desk and said, “I had 
the queerest dream this morning; I dreamed about a woman with 
square eyes and she certainly looked funny.” I immediately remem- 
bered my “doodling” and retrieved the three scraps of paper from 
my wastepaper basket. I pointed out to him that three out of the 
five profiles had square eyes. 


I am not in the habit of “doodling’”—at the most an occasional 
scratch on my blotter while talking on the telephone. The concep- 
tion of a woman with square eyes has never before entered my con- 
scious mind. As far as I can remember this was the first time that 
Dr. Taves had ever told me about his dreams. 


This incident seems to us to have unusual interest, not the | 
least of which lies in the subject matter of the dream and 
the semi-automatic sketching; the concept of square eyes 1s, 
to say the least, outré. The occurrence might be considered 
from a number of points of view. There are, for example, 
the following possibilities : 
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1) Both Miss Wellman and Dr. Taves might have 
responded, at some indeterminate time and at the sub- 
liminal level, to some such environmental stimulus as square- 
lensed spectacles, or a caricature of a face so drawn that 
the eyes appeared square. The almost simultaneous emer- 
gence of the concept into consciousness might then be 
attributed to chance coincidence. But note that both Miss 
Wellman and Dr. Taves state that the concept was an 
entirely new one to them. 


2) Miss Wellman might have originated the concept 
of square eyes and, acting as agent, transmitted it to the 
sleeping percipient, Dr. Taves, who, because of his interest 
in biophysical problems, subconsciously translated it into 
terms of square pupils of eyes. The time interval* would 
permit of this possibility as well as of the interesting possi- 
bility that Dr. Taves was the agent and Miss Wellman the 
percipient. If so, we must assume that the mind of a sleep- 


ing person activated the mind of a waking, although per- 
haps slightly dissociated, person to the point at which 
semi-automatisms were produced. Cases in which the agent 
is moribund are in some respects comparable to this situa- 
tion, but must, however, remain in a separate category. 


3) Both Miss Wellman and Dr. Taves may have simul- 
taneously made contact with some third source, in which 
the concept originated or resided. They then both trans- 
lated the concept into terms which were of particular 
interest to their type of personality. In this case, both of 
them would be percipients, the nature of the agent remain- 
ing unknown. 


*Dr. Taves woke for the second time at 10:15 A. M. with the impression 
that he had just finished dreaming. It is therefore probable, though not cer- 
tain, that the dream occurred between, say, 10 and 10:15. Miss Wellman 

gan her sketching at 10, continuing for perhaps twenty minutes. 





An Impromptu Experiment in Telepathy 


The Long-Distance Telepathy Experiment, which ended 
on Tuesday evening, February 24th, 1942, and which was 
mentioned briefly in the last issue of the JOURNAL, neces- 
sitated the preparation each week of five random numbers. 
The Hyslop-Prince Fellow, Dr. Ernest Taves (ET), usual- 
ly prepared these numbers at his home on the evening of 
the experiment and Mrs. Dale (LD), the agent, called him 
by telephone fifteen or twenty minutes before the beginning 
of the experiment, at which time ET told her the numbers 
to be used that evening. For reasons which we need not 
explain here, the numbers could range anywhere from | 
to 208. ET’s home is at a distance of about two miles from 
the rooms of the Society. 


On the evening of February 24th, Mrs. Allison (LWA), 
Miss Wellman (AW), and LD had dinner together, re- 
turning to the rooms of the Society at about eight o’clock 
to make preparations for the final Long-Distance Experi- 
ment. A few moments after entering the rooms LD sat 
down at her desk, intending to call up ET for the random 
numbers to be used later in the evening. It then occurred 
to her that she, LWA, and AW might amuse themselves by 
“guessing” the numbers that ET had prepared; she there- 
fore wrote down on a slip of paper the first five numbers 
that entered her head and asked LWA and AW to do the 
same. LWA, not having pencil and paper at hand, called 
off five numbers, which LD wrote down under LWA’s 
initials. AW wrote her calls down on another sheet of 
paper. She did not see the list of numbers that LD had 
made. Our guesses now being recorded under our initials, 
LD telephoned ET and wrote down the list of five numbers 
which he had randomly selected about a half-hour previously. 
Comparison of our total of 15 guesses with this list showed 
that we had between us obtained 4 hits, thus: 
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2 9 2 4 

8 137 47 99 

44 89 76 2 

j 100 69 105 7 

: 137 129 200 44 
. We have asked ET to estimate the probability of obtain- 
\ ing 4 hits out of a total of 15 guesses on a 41.6 to 1 shot.* 
r He has computed the approximate P value of our crop of 
mi hits; the reader will later see that it is unlikely that chance 

ie alone was operating in this little experiment. 

rs But before going on to ET’s statement, we might profit- 
ot ably make some other than statistical observations. The 
1 first of these concerns the very informal character of the 
m experiment and our complete spontaneity in undertaking 
it. The experiment was proposed, our calls made, and in- 
formation received as to the target all within the space of 
) 15 or 20 minutes. More difficult to make clear to the 
#8 reader, but perhaps not less important as a variable, was 
" the psychological atmosphere in which we found ourselves 
viet that evening. We all agree that we were very tired when we 
- returned from dinner and that our collective state of mind 
e was not as placid as could have been wished. LWA, AW, 
r and LD had been discussing some proposed changes in 
y office quarters for the Staff, changes principally involving 
wel ET and LD. This discussion had not been an entirely 
a academic one; in fact, LD had proposed the experiment as 
be much to lessen emotional tension as for any other reason. 
: A's We particularly want to stress the fact that the apparent 
a agent, ET, although at the time unaware of it, was con- 
ha Fi cerned in our discussion, which centered about changes in 
als his office quarters. Although the targets (numbers) were 
" themselves without affective tone, the heightened emotional 
“4 atmosphere in general may have supplied something favor- 
we able to the transmission of telepathic impressions from ET 





es 








*Not a 207 to 1 shot, since a hit was scored whenever one of our numbers 
appeared in any position on ET’s list. 
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to us, and the fact that we were discussing something of 
direct interest to all four of us may have created a psychic 
rapport that was not without importance in the little 
experiment. 


It may be worth noting here that AW and ET were 
together concerned in the Square Eyes incident, an account 
of which appears on page 104, that ET and LD have had 
several semi-experimental experiences of an apparently 
telepathic nature, and that LWA and LD, acting respective- 
ly as agent and percipient in an informal telepathic experi- 
ment, obtained results which were clearly extra-chance. 
Now follows ET’s account of the events under discussion: 





At about 7:30 on the evening of February 24th, 1942, 
I prepared by a random method a list of five numbers, with 
a possible range of 1 to 208. I placed this list on the 
telephone table, in preparation for a call from Mrs. Dale. 
At approximately 8:10 P.M. Mrs. Dale called for the 
numbers, first telling me that she, Mrs. Allison, and Miss 
Wellman had made guesses as to my selections. When I! 
read the numbers to Mrs. Dale she announced that they 
had between them obtained four hits. 


A case such as this one, in which the number of trials 
or guesses is small and the probability of success on each 
trial very small, may be evaluated by the expansion of the 
appropriate binomial. In this case p, the probability of 
success on each trial, is equal to 1/41.6, or 0.02404. 
Similarly g is equal to 1 — p, or 0.97596. The number of 
trials, m, equals 15, and the binomial may be written: 


(0.02404 + 0.97596)" 


Expansion of this binomial expression indicates that the 
P value for 4 hits, when n is 15, is .00034485. That is to 
say, if chance alone were operating, a score of 4 would 
be expected once in every 2,900 such experiments. 





Book Review 


THOUGHTS THROUGH SPACE, by Sir Hubert Wilkins and 


Harold Sherman. Creative Age Press, New York, 1942. 421 pp. 
$4.50. 


On August 12th, 1937, a group of Russian fliers left Moscow en 
route to the United States. The plane never arrived at its destination. 
Shortly after the disappearance of the plane, Sir Hubert Wilkins 
was commissioned by the Russian government to carry out the 
search for the lost aviators. Before he left for the Arctic, Wilkins 
spoke with Harold Sherman in a New York club. They had 
previously discussed the mysteries of the mind. They proposed an 
experiment. Sherman said, “Let us set a time . . . on three days of 
the week when you will consciously and determinedly, with me 
personally in mind, try to pass on to me your thoughts.” And so 
it was arranged—a series of experiments in telepathy, with the 
agent in the Arctic wastes and the percipient in a New York apartment. 

Thoughts Through Space is the completely documented report of 
the series of experiments. And therein, it might be well to state 
at the outset, lies the chief value of the book—in the fact, that is, 
that the reader is given all of the relevant data. This means that 
it is not necessary for the reader and student to accept uncritically 
the evaluations of the data which are presented by the authors; he 
can work over the same data for himself, arriving at his own 
conclusions. 

The book is divided, reasonably, into three parts. In the first 
part Wilkins tells his story from the point of view of the agent, or 
sender. In the second, Sherman tells his story as percipient, or 
receiver. And in the third is presented the authenticated docu- 
mentary record of the entire series of experiments. 

There are many interesting cases in the book, and some striking 
ones, such as this: 

Sherman’s impressions on the night of November 11th, 1937, 
were in part as follows: “You in company men in military attire— 
some women, evening dress—social occasion—important people 
present—much conversation—you appear to be in evening dress 
yourself . . .’ These impressions astonished Sherman, as well they 
might. He said to his wife after receiving them, “Imagine my 
recording that Wilkins attended this affair in evening dress! I’m 
sure he didn’t go north with any such clothes. And yet, I seemed 
to see him, at this important event—so attired. If I hadn’t 
determined to record every impression that comes to me during each 
period, I certainly should have rejected this one!” 

And Wilkins’ report, received much later, of course, reads like 
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this: “Armistice Ball at Regina. Many officers of army and police 
in uniform. Had ‘tea’ with Lieutenant Governor of Province, and 
supper with him during the evening. My appearance at this affair 
was made possible by the loan to me of evening dress. I hesitated 
about accepting it, and gave it intensive thought. I did wear it, 
however.” 

To call such a correspondence a coincidence is to stretch the 
chance hypothesis beyond reason. Such cases, however good, remain, 
of course, largely anecdotal in character. It would be advisable to 
have in addition experiments dealing with materials which make 
quantitative evaluation of results possible. And such experiments 
were attempted by Wilkins and Sherman. They used the standard 
ESP cards in a number of tests. The results with these materials are 
not particularly striking. Sherman admits that the treatment of 
these results should be in the hands of a mathematician, yet he offers 
some observations on these tests which clearly illustrate the pitfalls 
to be avoided if one is to speak qualitatively about quantitative 
material. As any statistician knows, in any given sample of data 
one may expect to find many absurd and “extra-chance” factors 
at work if the search for them is sufficiently diligent. Thus Sherman, 
in discussing an ESP test in which he received correctly only 7 
cards out of 25, points out that if he had only remained in synchro- 
nization (with Wilkins) throughout the deck, his score would have 
been 15 rather than 7. This logic is based on the fact that Sherman 
apparently called, say, the 18th card of Wilkins’ deck on his, 
Sherman’s, 19th call—thus being out of step by one. It is 
dangerous to carry this kind of thinking too far. 

It is necessary to note here that Sherman realizes this, and 
actually does not make very much out of the ESP data, which ! 
wise. He specifically states that he makes no attempt to analyze ¢, 
evaluate the ESP data. And again this gives an example of tht 
value of this publication—the data are all there, available to any 
statistician who is willing to perform a few elementary analyses. 

There are also touches of humor in the book. Sherman says that 
he sees some of the members of the expedition “seated at soda 
counter, tanking up on ice cream sodas . . .” Wilkins annotates 
laconically, “Not while the Scotch lasted.” 

Summing up, the book is a good one. The value of presenting 
the completely annotated record cannot easily be overemphasized. 
The book is well written, and highly readable. It is subject, in 
spots, to a tendency away from objective and detached interpreta- 
tions of the data, but no psychical research library which pretends 
to be complete can afford not to have this volume on its shelves. 


ErNeEstT TAVES 





